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Says the Managing Editor: 


What Have You Missed? 
BEFORE you put aside this week’s 


Progressive Farmer, glance through 
it again to see what you have missed. 
Here are SIX ARTICLES out of many 
that we especially commend :— 











1 Sam Orders His Fertilizer 
2. Suggestions to Our Lawmakers 
3 


= The Farm Outlook for 1925........6, 

4. Caring for Howse Plants in Winter 
Don't Neglect Seale Spray 

6. Carefully Prepare Tobaeco Plantbeds, 


Where to Find Other Subjects 
seaside are other subjects 


- ) 7o4 thic Wy L 
importance r SS¢ tn VeeK 





Farm Crops: | 














uilt Right For The Fordson 





The ability of the Fordson operator to change quickly from one implement Poultry: G 
‘ ling 


to another is one of the Fordson’s greatest points of value. : we wit 
To hitch the D-75 to the Fordson is but the work of a moment. And in addi- r not being pr 
tion, no better plowing is possible than that which you have with this plow. 29; first three wi 
Built strong and compact it operates-close behind the tractor. Ready pene- , 

a club, <U; 
tration in hard soils and even depth furrows is made possible by the plow ug with poultry. 
being attached directly to the tractor in front and by the use of wheel ataemenaeies heidi 
weights in the rear. em, th ery. ts 
Control of the D-75 is simple and easy from the tractor seat. The discs 
are quickly raised and lowered with the outfit moving or standing by 

. ; * Brace for wire fence. 17 
means of aconvenient lever lift. Another lever controls the direction of the Sein dite aiceaie snauar gic, ile mated 
two wheels so that the discs cut full width on round turns and on hillsides. * . a 


Have your Fordson dealer show this plow to you in your own field. | . . 
This Weekand Next 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS A ROSY 1925 FARM The year 1925 


RICHMOND, VA. ATLANTA, GA. OUTLOOK bids fair to be 


MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 1a good one for farmers all over the 
nation, if indications don't fail. 


Young People: 





re- 


OLIWER =: 


Universal apenas for the Fordson voc ews 


OF FAKING 











Two Bottom Gang Plows Road Plows c Herrows Cane Implements Lister Cultivators 
Sulky Plows Two Wav Sulkies SP ng Tooth Harrows Orchard knplements Field Cultivators 
Marsh and Brush Plows Disc Plows pike Tooth Harrows Corn and Cotten Listers Subsoilers 








STARKE’S || VAIRY SUPPLIES 
Dixie Plows Far Gan yo gl 


booklet on 
“Butter Milk Making” 


Don texperiment 2 e.} 
with substi- We i . 
tutes. Look utter Boxcs 


for Starke’s x 12 .3 75 ch 
aig Mark name, get the genuine. For sale Tires 6 De “ 60 poe h ; 
y dealers. If he can't supply you, write us A S oe - 50c cach 7 <r ps 
STARKE’S DIXIE PLOW WORKS, INC. (Plus Parcel Post} —— - pioene-gr he | 
Established 1858 RICHMOND, VA DAIRY 4ND FARM SUPPLY CQ. shaper age 
ATLANTA, GA. 














. Better lights 
a1 5 ae —- power at less cost 

? | and less trouble. The Cushman is both a light 
Our Advertisemenis Guaranteed Reliab: © ||| ¢ anda power piant. Ecsides giving you all 
“te the electric light you need, it will also oper- 
Wey on —_- INTEE Progressive tisement Li- ate the pump, wood saw, corn sheller, feed grinder, . 

or r i } t etc., from the friction Sith issue, ¢ 

scriber says, oy saw your advertisement ? hh ea ive eluteh pulley. Our reade 
an * and will report any umnsatis tory transacts to Ww Omen. . os 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund ec rice the splendid value of 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1.00 1 any se , ’ - we 
one advertiser). if such loss results from any fraudulent . | Women’s Quarterlies 
r I resentation im our adveriusing columns We cannot try to | : Price very rea- 
adjust trifling disputes between rehablie business houses and | sonable and special termsof pay- 


their patrons. how Y 5 Y ; ment arranged. Send for circular 1 } 
€ ‘ ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- on Light Plants. If interested in Your Subscription 


ng of real estate, because a i f 

: Ree = ; prices on engines, ask for Engine Circular. e — . 9 lf $0, 

pe all —_—— ee a cman ELECTRIC CO, Winston-Salem,N.C. D' JES it expire this month: | | 
de yo ee, V4 miss aa] 





vriting advertiser ar 


I 
et 
l 


purchasing. Distributors for North Carolina renew now and you won t 
P.O. Box 124° Wecr‘otk, V2 


saris” MOTOR WORKS. Branch Office, | 
i I POTITTITTITTLLL 











issue. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


I. Do You Want a Good Hatch? 


ATCHING time is almost here and it is time to 
get ready, so let’s get out the incubator and 
brooders and air, sun, and disinfect them. 


We should see that everything is clean, in good re- 
pair, and in good running order. Burners and wicks 
need close inspection, and so does the thermometer. 
Test the thermometer with another known to be accu- 
rate. Keep a new burner on hand all the time. We 
never know when the one on the incubator may go 
wrong. Get extra wicks. Set up the incubator where 
it is to stay, level it, and test it now. Test it again two 
days before the eggs are placed in it. 


II. The Orchard, Pig, & Poultry Co. 


OW that so many of us are giving more serious 

attention to orchard, pigs, and poultry, three in- 

dispensable departments of the farm, let's see if 
we cannot arrange so that each will work to the ad- 
vantage of the others. 








In the first place, the pigs and poultry must be ad- 
justed to the orchard—the orchard is not movable, but 
fixed. With the poultry vard so arranged that the 
fowls may be allowed the run of the orchard at chosen 
times, and the same arrangement for the pigs, all 
three will be benefited. 







+» In most cases such an arrangement may be made 
Without difficulty. The range of both pigs and poultry 
will be enlarged by allowing them in the orchard at 
the right times, and the orchard will be benetited by 
» the mature dropped and by the 

* destruction of many insects. 


land to freeze rids it of its tightness and restores its 
lost efficiency. 

As soon as the ground is dry enough to plow I 
January or February, the use of the turnplow or disk. 
and usually both, should be given précedence over all 
else on the farm and they should be run to their full 
capacity. This will make changes in the soil that will 
give us better seedbeds when seeding time comes and 
more than anything else will relieve us of the rush of 
work when it is time to plant. 


IV. Clean Tobacco Seedbeds and Plant- 
beds More Important Each Year 


T RATHER frequent intervals, new tobacco dis- 
eases are found, and of them spread 
fast that they do serious harm before tobacco 

growers realize a new enemy is causing them losses. 
Some of the tobacco diseases find their way into the 
tobacco fields from the plantbeds, from which they 
spread to field after field as each year’s plants are set 
from the infected beds. It is far easier to keep 500 
square yards of planthed free of disease than 25,000 
square yards of field. /f the plant bed is not 


some so 


allowed 
to become infected, then the danger of field infection 
has been reduced many On the other hand, if 
the field does become infected with some of the serious 


there little that to 


times. 


tobacco diseases, be done 


check them. 


is can 

Tobacco diseases are commonly introduced into fields 
when the plants are set. 
in the plantbed. Wildfire blacktire are 
that have become responsible for serious tobacco losses. 


They have become diseased 


and diseases 


vegetation can grow throug! d let it extend two or 
more feet beyond the area to used as a plantbed the 
following season. This kind of 1ich-covering keeps down 
weeds, maintains the soil in a mellow condition, and en- 


riches it as the covering dec ymposes 


3. Do not locate plantbeds where water can run across 


them, or at least convey the rainwater away from the beds 
by a series of trenches or ditches 

4. Do not use boards or poles that have been used 
on a tobacco plantbed but get new ones each season. Use 
new plantbed covers or else boil them a few minutes in 
water. 


V. Use Only Disease-free Tobacco Seed 


F DISEASED tobacco seed are used, then the plant- 

bed becomes infected, and when the plants are set 

in the field, infection is taken with them. Diseased 
seed is a common cause of new infections. If the seed 
are not positively known to be healthy in every respect, 
then they should be treated with either formaldehyde 
or bichloride of mercury as follows :— 


Place the seed in a cheesecloth bag, filling the bag not 
more than one-third full of seed. Then place the bag in 
a glass jar and cover with a solution made by adding one 
tablespoonful of formaldehyde to one pint of water. Shake 
well at intervals. In ten minutes strain and dry. 

Corrosive sublimate, 1 part to 1,000 parts of water, has 
given excellent disinfection It is used in the same was 
the formaldehyde is used, the seed remaining in the solu 
tion 10 minutes. They are then dried, after a thorough 
rinsing in clear water 


Treating tobacco seeds and other seeds to free them 


of diseases has become an exceedingly profitable prac- 


tice with farmers who have been getting good pre- 
miums for high-grade tobacco. Protection of tobacco 
in both plantbed and field, seed treatment, and the 


early destruction of diseased plants—all these need to 
be looked after with the same 
care we give fertilizing, topping, 





Both poultry and pigs are nat- 
urally greedy consumers of in- 
| Sects, and there are more insects 
Sand insects in greater variety in 
‘the orchard than elsewhere on the 
farm, except in the garden. Pigs 
/fonsume much larger quantities 
Pof insects than most of us realize. 
Hf in the orchard at the time 
‘wormy fruit drops, the pigs con- 
Sume both fruit and_ insects. 
POrchard pests become feed for 
Pigs and poultry when destroyed. 
Of course, the orchard must be 
given the best of care throughout 
the year, and both pigs and 
Poultry must be fed approved 
fations while given the run of 
the orchard, but the three will 
work protitably in a codperative 
Partnership, 


Ill. Plow Your Land and 
3 Let It Freeze 


AS the land to be planted 
this spring been untouched 
by plow or disk since the 
oadcast crop was sowed or 
the last rowed-crop was 


according to plans 
modern 


last br 
since 


every 


-by? 
Ad he then (unless the land is very sandy) the rains 
at have fallen since such land was plowed or disked 


Nave made it tight, compact, and run-together, and it 
omes tighter every time the sun shines or the wind 
lows. The poorer the soil and the less vegetable mat- 
ter it contains, the tighter the soil will become until we 
ally find planting time a few days off. 
Tush we wil! have getting a seedbed made! 
Of a seedbed will it be? 


i that has formed clods, and become tight and 

together requires much more work to be put -in 
“« condition if the plowing is delayed until after 
=" weather has passed. Plowing in time for the 


hen what a 
And what 


convenience 
well kept strawberry field. 


ead 





to anything else. 


VI. More Reminder 


suckering, or 


3 
HE most profitable and 
most important work for 
the remainder of January 

and all of February is plowing— 

getting ready for the rush of 
work before the rush comes. 

Parts of some fields will dry out 

before others and these should 








be watched for. Jump right in 
the first day there is land dry 
enough, but be sure not t low 
when the ground is too we! 

x * * 

Hedaerows, fencerows, dttch- 
banks, edacs of fields neat vod- 
ed land, terraces, roads, bridges, 
gates, and cutting the summer's 
supply »9f wood—these are some 
of the jobs the progressive farm- 
er works on when the ground is 


too wet for plowing. These little 





Both of these diseases commonly reach the field at the 
time the plants are set. This cannot happen to plants 
taken from a disease-free plantbed 


Here are four precautions to take :- 


1. The habit of using the same plantbed year after 


year or two years in succession increases the danger of 
widespread infection. If diseases carried by the young 
plants were present in last year’s beds, then either nake« 


new beds or most thoroughly burn or steam the old ones. 
This is necessary for the reason that the disease germs 
remain in the soil. 

~ 


2. As soon as transplanting is over, pull up and burn 
all plants left in the plantbed. Then cover the bed deep 
with forest- leaves or pine straw, and weight the covering 
with brush Make the covering so deep that no 


or poles 





A MODEL BARN AND SILO jobs may seem unimportant when 

This dairy barn and silo, belonging to the Green Valley Dairy. Robeson County, N. C., were built considered one at a_ time but 
and specifications furnished by the State College Extension Division, and have taken ali together, they ften 

for handling a dairy herd. Notice the fruit-laden walnut tree and tl a ay lift ¥ 1 Se 

Most of us need strawberries and walnuts—or better still, pecans make the difference between a 


profitable farm and an unprofit- 
able one, as well as the difference 
between a sightly farm and an unsightly one. 


oe a 


All fruit trees and vines and even shade trees that 
have not been pruned should be gone over and gottet 
in shape before the end of February. Get equipment 
and material ready for spraying and start the spraying. 
* 


* * 


the h It is now 
time to start cabbage, onion, lettuce, Brussels sprouts, 
and kohl-rabi plants for early spring -setting. Get 
ready for starting tomato, pepper, and eggplant by the 
end of the month. Manure and plow the garden. 


Order at least months’ supply of garden seed. 


Get itheds and coldframes ready 


SIX 
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The Tobacco Association Goes Forward 





* i? 1 


rganiza- 


VERY person makes mistakes 
n makes mistakes The only sort of person or 
rganization to despair of is the one that doesn't 
profit by its mistakes. 
t s the most aging g about the To- 
bi vers’ Coops ve Associat North Car- 
ina, South Carolina, and Virginia is t e it does 
ake e mistakes (who would expect rand new 
rt of organization not to?), it does learn from its 
At the last meeting of the association’s directors 
three important steps were taken as follows :— 
J, It was decided to make quarterly statements to 
all members hereafter, with quarterly payments for 


each grade of tobacco as fast as it is sold. Heretofore 
it has been necessary 
grade of each year’s crop before making a settlement 
on that year’s deliveries. Now what has been the result? 
The Imperial Tobacco Company and some other pow- 
erful combinations have from the first evidently deter- 
mined to crush out this organization of tobacco farmers. 
Consequently they have refrained from buying certain 
special types of tobacco, and a small fragment of a 
year’s crop has sometimes been left on hand, thereby 
delaying final payments on the whole year’s deliveries, 
even though four-tifths of all the grades might have 
been completely sold out. We cannot blame farmers 
for dissatisfaction with that result. But under the 
2¢w plan, this cannot happen again. 4s fast as each 
grade of tobacco is sold, settlements will be made with 
growers of that grade, while if any particular grade 
is a drug on the market and hard to dispose of, grow- 
ers will thereby be warned of the inadvisability of cpn- 
tinuing its production. We regard the new plan for 
quarterly settlements and quartely payments as perhaps 
the longest step forward the association has taken 
since its organization. 


to sell every hogshead of every 


2. Provision was also made for a more democratic 
‘Organization. In the first place, it was provided that 
hereafter at the quarterly district meetings (district 
meeting to be held in each director's district once each 
quarter), not only shall the county chairman from each 
county attend, but each county association shall elect 
one or more delegates to attend each such quarterly 
district meeting with the county chairman. Two men 
from a county will get more out of the meeting than 
one man would. By no longer limiting representation 
to the county chairman but instead providing for the 
election of county delegates, many more leaders in each 
county will get into touch with the organization higher 
up, will better understand its workings, and will be 
better prepared to defend its policies when right or to 
help change its policies when wrong. Moreover, by 
selecting delegates from different parts of each county 
somewhat in rotation, more sections of each county will 
come into contact with the district organization and 
become more interested and active in codperative work. 








3. Another step towards making the organization a 
more genuine democracy was taken when provision was 
made for a general meeting with representatives from 


all the counties of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia at each “annual meeting” called for by the 
contract. At this annual meeting in 1925 it is proposed 
to have leaders and members from each county present, 
have them get acquainted with the officials of the or- 
ganization, get reports as to its management, and hear 
addresses by eminent leaders of codperative marketing. 
Such a meeting will put the loyal members in different 
sections in closer touch with one another, and alto- 
gether produce a better morale or fighting spirit among 
the “embattled farmers’ who have fought so hard and 
suffered so much in their effort to “make themselves 
masters of their own industry.” 

The tobacco farmers have suffered from the natural 
mistakes and inexperience of their own organization 
ey have suffered still more from the opposition of 
powerful combinations of capital like the Imperial To 
but most of all they have suffered 


cco Company ; 
m vicious propaganda by powerful warehousing in- 








terests, etc. But now that the association is doing two 
ngs: (1) Learning by its own experience, and (2 
ting its membership more and more and becoming 
re and more a democracy, we expect it gradually and 

teadily to gain prestige and go forward to larger l 
ge things 


One Place Where There Is No Excuse 


for Not Being Progressive 


" ES, sir, I'd really like to have beautiful pure- 
bred cattl r fine purebred hogs — splendid, 
noble, sha inimals of fine breeding, that a 
uld just feeding and taking care of af 
ting at S d teel p! id { showing S 

ghbors and friends. Yes, sir, I sure would enjo 
at, and I wi uld afford it, but I just can't 
rd to buy the purebreds that I need to start 
ow often have all of us said or heard these things! 
he common and almost universal excuse for not 
getting purebred cattle or hogs. And, of course, it is 
rue that it is expensive to make a start with purebred 
tock—not so expensive as most of us think it is, 
still expensive enough to serve as an excuse tor 
joing nothing about this important matter, in many cases, 
I 
ere are just more highly important and ines- 
pable facis we need to remember in this connec- 
n, however, ind here they are :— 
1. Just as any m is beautiful, dignified, and en- 


led by having beautiful Jerseys or Guernseys or 
Hampshires or Poland-Chinas 
iny other fine breed of hogs or cattle), just so an 

m is beautificd and ennobled b: 
flock of purebred poultry—no hodgepodge mingling ot 

ngrels, but a really beautiful assemblage of fowls, 
all the same breed and color and style, feeding together 
with something of the same wonderful harmony that 
always inspires us when we see a regiment of soldiers 
marching by, in perfect time, all wearing the same 
uniform and the same colors, 

That is Fact No. 1. We repeat that there is hardly 
in prettier sight on anybody’s farm than just such a 
flock of one-variety, purebred chickens, all joyously 

iswering the call of Mrs. Farmer or Mr. Farmer or 
the farm youngsters at the close of day. No matter 

lere one may see such a flock of purebred poultry, 
the exclamation is always made either inwardly or 
utwardly :— 


Isteins or Duroces or 


wg a beautifu 


“Well, sir, there are certainly some progressive 
people at this house. Either the husband or wife, 
or both, has an ambition for progress and for get- 
ting ahead. Somebody here takes a real pride in 
his or her job, and such folks are always worth 
knowing. And while they may not have pro- 
gressed very far as yet, they have surely caught 
the ‘germ’ of progress—and they will go from one 
good thing to another. If this family has the en- 
terprise to buy and take care of purebred poultry 
now, they will surely get around to having pure- 
bred hogs later, and eventually some purebred 
cattle. They are folks worth knowing and worth 
betting on!” 

II 


So much for Fact No. 1. We all know that what we 
have just said is true—that having a flock of purebreds 
does entitle any farmer to hold his head a little higher ; 
does make his neighbors think more of his enterpris¢ 

does make strangers feel sure 
rth knowing and a iamily “on the up- 
lives there. 


and progressiveness; 
that a family we 
grade” 


And now we come to Fact No. 2. Here it is:— 


me of us can give as an excuse for not havin 
} } } . ee cle ~ sa07 -J, T . 
purebred poultry that it “costs too much, Thousands 


of farmers really believe they are too poor to have 
urebred cattle or hogs or sheep, 
armer in all Dixie, landowner or tenant, white or 
lack, is too poor to have purebred poultry. 


but practically 


on | 


Tust take a look at the advertisements in last week's 
“Poultry Special” and in this week’s paper by way of 
proof. One may buy 100 purebred baby chicks at fsom 
$13 to $21. Purebred cockerels are offered at from $2 





Progressive Farmer 


to $7.50. A setting of purebred eggs (fifteen) may be 
had as cheaply as $1.25, while $7.50, we believe, is the 
highest price asked for the most select strain of pure- 
bred eggs. 

Now there may be some of us who can't afford to 
spend $21 cash for 100 purebred baby chicks, but some- 
where between the $1.25 cost of a setting of purebred 
eggs and the $21 cost of 100 baby chicks, we can all 
find a real chance of a sort to fit our pocketbooks and 
that will leave us no excuse for saying, “We can't 


afford it.” 
Ill 

“can’t afford” to buy improved 
machinery, or the extra horses and mules he needs, or 
purebred cattle or hogs, or paint for his house, but 
nobody can say he is too poor to begin with that verit- 
able “A B € of Progressive Farming” represented in 
The Progressive Farmer's 1925 poultry slegan:— 


A man may.say he 





“Only One Kind of Poultry on Any Southern 
Farm—ai That Kind Purebred. 
Ie S place where there is no excuse for not 
be progressive. Let’s put in our order now r 
pul bred eggs r cockerels or baby chicks li w 
that, then even if we can’t Have hogs or cattle or 
n be pre id 1925, C t t 
ive poultry t we can | 1 of—and taking 
ne progressive step will n it easier take al e 
ther happy steps on the Highway of Progress. 


Selling Eggs, Baby Chicks, Seeds, 
Plants, Etc. 





ACH year an increasing number of farmers are 
realizing the value of ertising. They are be- 
coming genuine “business farmer 
This is a matter for much gratification. At the s 
time we wish to utter a word of caution to beginner: 


Not being experienced in preparing and offering their 
goods for sale, such persons sometimes unintentional 
cause justifiable dissatisfaction and complaint. The 
farmer-advertiser should always remember that it is 
more profitable to lose some sales than to deliver 





satisfactory goods. A pleased customer will rep¢ 
orders and influence his friends to become purchasers, 
too. 

If we sell seeds, we should be sure that they are true 
to name, of a high germinating power, unmixed, are of 
full weight, count, or measure, and are sent in appro- 
priate and safe carriers 

Eggs and baby chicks should come from well mated 
fowls of high breed type, strong and healthy, free af 
pests, and be properly shipped. 

Plants like cabbage, collards, lettuce, onion, tomato, 
eggplant, sweet potato, and others should be strictly 
true to name, uniform in size, free of disease and in- 
sects, well grown, neither too small nor too large, 
neither too young nor too old. No substitutions should 
be made without the consent of the purchaser. Young 
plants of the kinds named above need careful prepara- 
tion and packing. The roots should be so packed that 
they will reach their destination without drying and 
yet not be so wet that they will heat or mold. The 
tops should have no moisture on the surface and should 
have ventilation. 

We have seen cabbage and lettuce plants sold that 
had been so long in the seedbed that they were dwarfed 
and but few could possibly maké heads. We have also 
seen cabbage, lettuce, collard, tomato, and eggplant 
seedlings so small and so young that they did not have 
root or body enough to keep them alive more than a 
very short while after they had been taken from the 
seedbed. Everyone who grows plants from seed fot 
transplanting should know the right size and the right 
age for these plants to suit the purpose for which they 
are bought and not sell plants about, which there is 
doubt in any way. 

We do not advise inexperienced plant growers to 8° 
into this business temporarily. It is a business 
which one must gain a reputation through fair dealing 
and a knowledge of all details, and to which one must 
stick in lean as well as in fat years. 


a 


i. im 
a 

E MUST get busy right away if we are going 

do anything about that home orchard pri position. 

Fruit trees cannot be set out after growth starts. tt 

they are to be set this winter, immediate preparatio® 

should be made for the trees. Those who havent 





bought the trees should secure nursery catalogs now 
Write to those advertising in The Progressive Farme 


Not only do these cat# 
luable i 
fous varie 
tions, ete 
od home 
catalogs 
tion fot 


for a copy of their catalogs. 
logs quote prices, but they contain much 

formation as to time of ripening of the var 
ties of fruit, suitable varieties for different sec 
Let’s made the start now towards having a go 
orchard, and let the ordering of the nursery 
be the first step. Then select the proper loca 
the orchard and put it in shape for the trees. 
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~ Suggestions to Our Lawmakers 


Some Measures the Legislature of North Carolina Should Adopt 


HE Legislature of North Caro- 

lina is now in session. We wish 

to take space, therefore, to dis- 
cuss some of the issues which will 
come before it, about which the 
farmers of North Carolina.are con- 
cerned. We also believe that our 
subscribers in Virginia and South 
Carolina will be interested in such 
a discussion since many of these 
three 


CLARENCE POE 
North Carolina problems are common to all 
states. 


“Efficiency and Economy” the Watch- 
word 


E SHOULD not say that the General Assembly 

of 1925 ought to make “Economy” its sole 

watchword, but rather that “Efficiency and 
Economy” should be its slogan. 

3ond issues for general state purposes should be 
strictly limited, but a $35,000,000 bond issue for roads 
would be justified, since road bonds are retired by a 
special tax on gasoline, and good roads really save the 
people enough on wear and tear of cars to offset the ex- 
tra gasoline tax. Really, therefore, there is much justifi- 
cation for the claim that “the people really get good 
roads without cost—since good roads save enough to 
automobile owners to pay the extra tax on gasoline 
which pays for the roads.” 

There is real need for economy along all! lines, but 
the people of North Carolina do not wish to see prog- 
ress halted. They want good roads, good schools, and 
proper support for all effective agencies of public wel- 
fare. But at the same time, there should be rigid 
inquiry to see to it that all funds are properly ex- 
pended; that duplication of work by various state insti- 
tutions and departments is stopped; that a watch is set 
against the natural instinct of all institutions and de- 
partments to glorify themselves and expand beyond 
legitimate bounds at the expense of the taxpayers. In 
some cases, too much money has been spent*on fine 
buildings—we believe in artistic buildings, but in many 
cases money is spent in ways that add neither beauty 
nor efficiency. Some state institutions and departments 
are making extravagant expenditures for public print- 
ing. In some other cases salaries are too high, or an 
unnecessarily large number of stenographers, clerks, 
and higher officials are employed. 


Will Your Legislators Vote Against This 
Waste? 


N THIS last mentioned respect the Legislature 

itself has sinned in a way to disgust thoughtful 

people in the past, and which should not go without 
public rebuke if repeated in 1925. 


Thousands of dollars of the people’s tax money are 
wasted at every session in the employment of “clerks 
to committees,” etc., who have no serious work to do. 
It is petty graft of the most revolting kind. In the 
Legislature of 1923 we happen to know that in the 
Committee on Agriculture, Messrs. W. A. Graham, 
J. A. Brown, Paul Jones, and S. J. Lattimore took the 
position that they needed no clerk and would not waste 
the people’s money by employing one; just as Maj. L. 
P. McLendon did as chairman of the committee on 

i A few big committees such as the 


c 


education in 1917, 
committee on appropriations, really need a clerk, but 
most of them have nothing for a clerk to do. One such 
clerk came to Raleigh, got his position, went off to take 
a special course at college, and came back at the end 
of the session to draw his pay! Other clerks might as 
wa do likewise instead of merely hanging around 
Naving a good time” at the people’s expense. 


Da ¢ hope to print at the end of the 1925 session an 
“age roll” of committees which went without clerk- 
sups and hope our readers will look for it. 


Why Not “An Efficiency and Economy 


Commission” > 


OREOVER, while the State of North Carolina 

1s making such unprecedented expenditures in 

nearly all departments, why shouldn't it name 
an “efficiency and economy commission” consisting of 
some of the ablest business men in North Carolina 
and ask them to spend say 90 days studying the busi- 
Ress methods used in the expenditure of the people’s 
money and then make recommendations for economy 
and efficiency to the Legislature of 1927, or to a special 
Session of the Legislature in 1926? Would not such 


eminently successful business men as Robert N. Page, 


By CLARENCE POE 


W. A. Erwin, Nathan O’Berry, A. W. McAlister, Hugh 
Chatham, J. Elwood Cox, George A. Holderness, 
Leonard Tufts, and Hugh MacRae (to mention only 
a few) be willing to quit their work for a few weeks to 
serve North Carolina in such a strikingly important 
way and work out improvements which might benefit 
the state for a hundred years to come. 


Some such plan seems to us worth trying. 


Publicity the Only Way to Insure Fair 
Taxation 


NE of the most important questions to come 

before the Legislature is that of taxation. Our 

own belief is that the justest and least injurious 
tax on earth is the inheritance tax, and that a much 
larger proportion of the state’s revenues ought to come 
from this source, especially from large bequests which 
often hurt rather than help the recipients. Certainly 
inheritance taxes should be largely increased on estates 
where neither widow nor children survive. 

Moreover, in the matter of taxation we believe one 
of the most important reforms needed is that of abso- 
lute publicity of assessments. No honest citizen objects 
to paying his proper share of the necessary expenses of 
But he rightly wants to be satisfied that 
The only way to 


government. 
he is not paying more than his share 
give this satisfaction is. through publicity of 
ments. Until this publicity is given, some people wil! 
pay only from one-half to one-fifth as much as they 


assess- 


ought, while others will pay from two to five times as 
much as they ought. In most cases, too, it is the small 
farms and little homes that are assessed at 100 per cent 
or more of their value, while large tracts of land and 
town and suburban property held out of use for specu- 
lative purposes are assessed at only a fraction of their 
real value. - 

The writer is a member of the Raleigh School Board. 
This Raleigh School Board recently had to get ten 
acres of land on the edge of Raleigh, a part of “the 
Smallwood tract” for high school purposes. We were 
asked $2,500 an acre—but when we went to the tax 
books we found the land assessed for taxation at only 
$100 per acre! Nor is this all. It developed that only 
180 acres were listed for taxation, whereas, investi- 
gation showed that the tract contained 208 acres! And 
yet not three miles from this shamefully under-assessed 
Smallwood tract, a shamefully over-assessed small 
farm listed at $3,600 sold recently for $1,200! 

Unquestionably just such shameful inequalities exist 
all over North Carolina. The only way to remedy tt 
is by a law providing for the publication by school dis- 
tricts of the rate per acre at which farm land is as- 
sessed, and in towns the publication by streets of the 
vate per front foot at which city property is assessed— 
buildings in each case being assessed separately. 

If farmers who want honest taxation would make a 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “RIDING IN TEXAS” 


MY LOWELL its one of the most distin- 
A guished exponents of the “free verse” school 
of modern poetry. The following new poem 

»f hers on “Riding in Texas” illustrates her style 


I went a-riding, a-riding, 

i Over a great long plain. 

And the plain went a-sliding, a-sliding 
Away from my bridle rein. 


Fields of cotton, and fields of wheat, 
Thunder-blue gentians by a wire fence, 
Standing cypress, red and tense 

Holding its flower rigid like a gun, 
Dressed for parade by the running wheat, 
By the little bouncing cotton. Terribly sweet 
The cardinals sing in the live-oak trees, 
And the long plain breeze, 

The prairie breeze, 

Blows across from swell to swell 

With a ginger smell. 


Just ahead, where the road curves round, 
A long-eared rabbit makes a bound 
Into*a wheat-field, into a cotton-field, 
His track glitters after him and goes still again 
Over to the left of my bridle-reit 
The skyscraper sings another way, 
A tune ot steel, of wheels, of gold, 
And the ginger-breeze blows, blows all day, 
Tinged with flowers and mold. 
And the Texas sky whirls down, whirls down, 
Taking long looks at the fussy town, 
An. old sky and a long plain 
Beyond, beyond my bridle-rein. 

-Amy Lowell. 











fight for this reform, they would get somewhere. They 
will always suffer from inequality of assessments until 
absolute publicity is made the policy of the state 


Other Taxation Reforms That Farmers 
P Should Demand 


° 
T SEEMS to us absolutely necessary to have some 
effective state supervision to insure equality of as- 
sessments both as between individuals and between 

counties. Governor Bickett’s ideal in this respect was 

righteous afid correct and his plan should have been 
followed, corrected, and developed instead of being 
shamefully scrapped. He would have favored reducing 
land assessments fairly in hard times, just as much as 
he believed in raising them fairly in good times, and 
no other policy is honest. As it is now, the politically 
influential in many cases have had assessments reduced 
while the poorer people without influence have had their 
“boom time” assessments remain. 


2. We now wish to direct the attention of the Legis- 


lature to one of the most serious and flagrantly unjust 


discriminations against the farmer now on the tax 


(Continued on page 16, column 3) 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _| 
The Beauty of Winter Trees 


REES are beautiful in 

knows; but how many people stop to think how 

beautiful they are even in winter? It is well for 
the Columbia State to remind us of the delights which 
the thoughtful may find in watching the bare trunks at 
this season of the year :— 








summer, as everybody 


“We doubt if even. the leafy treasures of June 
or the alluring viridescence of May are more beau- 
tiful than the sinuous twistings of the trunks and 
the waving antennae of the twigs and leaf-stems, 
the strong reaching out of the great limbs, the 
delicate tracery of the arabesques weaving their 
patterns against the deep far sky or the fore- 
shortened background of cloud and storm. 


“And what could be more beautiful than the 
gaunt, spare, upright athletes, close-girt for tie 
great race and agony of conflict with stor: and 
ice, or sheathed in cold, glittering silver harness, 
awaiting the onset of the North Wind!” 


SOMETHING TO READ ] 
Dr. Branson's “Farm Life Abroad” 


NE of the great needs of the American farmer 

today is a larger group of rural students—men 

and women who are really studying the problems 
facing the American farmer and the best means of 
solving these problems. And such students will be 
well advised if they principally concern themselves not 
with mere theories as to how these problems may be 
solved, but rather with actual reports as to how such 
solutions have been achieved elsewhere. 











For this reason we have special pleasure in com- 
uur readers a new book ‘just off the 
Abroad, by Dr. E. C. Branson (cloth, 
2). Dr. Branson is one of the South’s 
leaders in the fight for a finer rural 
he has given us a book as interesting 
as a novel describing his travels and observations in 
rural Denmark, France, and Germany. We wish one 
Progresive Farmer reader in every school district in 
the South would get this book, and after reading it 
and getting his neighbors to read it, present it to his 
rural schoo! library. The following partial list of 
chapter headings indicates its quality :— 

A Farm Town in South Germany; A Land of Rich Farm- 
ers; Farm Village Life in South Germany; A Land of For- 
est Lovers; A Land of Little Cougtry Factories; Living 
With Danish Farmers; Culture and Agriculture in Denmark; 
The Danish Folk High School; The Danish Farm-life School; 
How the Danish Farmers Get Rich; Codperation Succeeds 
in Denmark; Denmark: A Home-owning Civilization; Co- 
Operation vs. Communism in Denmark; The Farm Women 
of France; Seeing Farm Life in France. 


mending to al! 
press, Farm Life 





303 pages, price > 
wisest and ablest 
civilization, and 





(Note.—Any book mentioned under this heading may be 
ordered from the publishers or from The Progressive Farmer 
at prices quoted.) 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —_—| 


HAT does your anxiety do? It does not empty 

tomorrow, brother, of its sorrow; but, ah! it 

empties today of its strength. It does dot make 
you escape the evil; it makes you unfit to cope with it 
if it comes.—John Watson (Ian MacLaren). 
















HERE has been 
ditions of most crop 
year. Cotton was 
a small portion of the 

are also fair. Corn and 
followed, but the live- 


stock industry has not yet experi- 


generally 


enced much change except that 
in some branches the conditions 
have become even worse. 

Beef Cattle. — The beef cattle 
producers have a sad story and as 


yet not much encouragement is to 


be seen in the future. 

The e that pro- 
duction is being steadil 
probably liquidating t 
probably reduce their 
during the present feeding season. 

If this 

pressed or 
longer, supplies must become short enough to produce 
a vigorous rise in prices, It would seem that such a 
reaction must make its appearance in the near future, 
for it has already been delayed to what would seem 
almost the limit. At least, it would seem that this is 
no time for anyone to go out of the beef cattle busi- 
ness who has stuck through the long period of de- 
pression so far. On the other hand, it is, or at least 
would seem to be, the time to go into greater produc- 
tion, if one is now in the business, or intends going 
into it in the future Breeding stock is relatively 
cheap at present and it would appear that any change 
in prices must soon be for higher levels. 





- mmediate 
TAIT BUTLER ha ’ 
rence seems to be 
curtailed. The 
some extent and feeders will 
25 to 30 per cent 


ranges are 
operations 


from de- 
much 


which always results 
continued 


reduction, 


unsatisfactory prices, is 


Dairying —The dairy situation cannot be regarded 


as good. Weather and pasture condi- 


tions having been good during the 


much improvement in the con- 
producers during the past 
a fair crop in 1924 except in 
otton growing area, and prices 
wheat have advanced in prices 
considerably and other grains have 


The New Year’s Livestock Situation 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


about at an end, and the turn only a short distance in 
the future. 

Sheep.—Sheep producers alone among livestock men 
are still in a strong position. The world’s supplies of 
cotton and other textiles have given wool a satisfactory 
position. Sheep men have money the last two 
years and their prospects still continue good for the 
near future. Price levels will probably turn downward 


n time, but such a condition does not yet seem in sight. 


made 


High prices for ewes do not invite beginners to enter 
the field at this time, but 
in sight which would lead them to 


those in the business have 
yet no conditions 
curtail production. 

Unfortunately the South, perhaps more than any 
other section, has bought breeding stock and gone 
into the business of livestock production when prices 
were high and then sacrificed their high priced animals 
and gone out of the business at the first appearance of 
lowered prices, especially if at the same time cotton 
prices looked attractive. 
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Feed the Livestock or Sell It 


T NEVER pays to feed young animals less than 

necessary to keep them growing. If feeds are too 

scarce or too high priced to permit the young grow- 
ing stock being fed enough to keep them doing well, 
the sooner they are sold the better. 

The young stock make better use of their feed than 
older or larger animals. They require less to support 
their bodies, keep the machine running, because their 
bodies are smaller, and they eat and digest more in 
proportion to their weight, hence a larger part of the 
feed, if they get an ample supply, goes to make growth. 


é Progressive Parmer 


feeds 


make a profit 


green feeds, etc. A scrub, if properly fed on 
economically produced, may 
for its feeder. It will not make as much for the mai 
who raises it, no matter how well it is fed, as will 

well bred animal of quality on the same good feedin: 
and care; but it at least has a chance to pay its wa 
But no matter how well bred or how high its qualit 


sometimes 


no animal has a chance to make a profit unless it get 
sufficient teed of the right kinds. 

Feed the livestock enough feed of the required kind 
If the South would follow tl 
animals kept 


or don’t keep it at all. 
rule it might reduce our already too f¢ 
but it would make those kept more profitable and 
the best start we could make toward the development 
of a larger and better livestock industry. 


} 


Good breeding and high quality are necessary, and 
to get these the purebred ‘sire is absolutely necessary, 
but even so, the livestock problem of the South is now, 
as it always has been, a feeding problem. And the 
greater part of this feeding problemfis the production 
of more feeds. 
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The Sheep Outlook 


NE of the favorable aspects of the sheep industry 

is that there hasn't been much “whooping up” of 

the sheep business, regardless of the firm prices 

that have prevailed in a stable way the last two or three 

years. Some of the campaigning enthusiasts who wanted 

to put a flock of sheep on every farm during the last 

boom, came down with such a cruel bump that they 

have never since got to laughing with real speed when 
they talk of the sheep business. 

The idea of a flock of sheep on every farm is quite 

a taking piece of propaganda, but it is out of date now 

just as the custom of growing a patch of horseradish 

in the back yard is out of date—in 

most back yards a small patch of 





past summer in the larger producing 
sections, production has been heavy. 
Dairying was one of the last lines of 
agricultural production to feel the 
depression resulting from the eco- 
nomic readjustments following the 
war, but prices have declined, and 
while the outlook for the near future 
is not bright, the industry is not yet 
suffering from reduced prices to the 
extent that some other farming lines 
have experienced. 

The 


much 


conditions may not improve 
for some time, but there is no 
cause for anyone in the business be- 
what 
build up. In 


coming panicky and sacrificing 


taken 


fact, the prices for 


he as years t¢ 


good cows are 
such as to make buying rather than 
selling the best economic course. At 
least, this is a time when the poor 
cows should be weeded out and better 
ones put in their place, for they can 
now be bought right. Poor cows are 
never a good buy, while good ones are 
always such. 


Hogs.—Last year we predicted hog 
supplies would be reduced and prices 
rise by the end of 1924. The higher 
prices came but the wnusual rise 
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horseradish is a real nuisance, consid- 
ering the small returns and the skill 
and persistence demanded in getting 
the stuff ready. Grating horseradish 
doesn't fit in with every man’s and 
every woman’s way of thinking—so 
why grow it! It is very much the 
same way with sheep—so it is. vastly 
more sensible to let men who know 
how and want to raise sheep and like 
to raise sheep do the sheep raising and 
go about it in a substantial way that 
will bring in returns worth while, 
and let Tom, Dick, and Harry raise 
something they know more about than 
sheep. 


The best sheep men hardly ever re- 
fer to the stale old talk of sheep eat» 
ing so much weeds that they manu- 
facture first-class mutton out of just 
nothing at all! When you look at 
a man’s sheep that live on weeds, you 
can generally tell it by their neglected 
looks—you don’t need to be told that 
any given flock of sheep has been kept 
all year on next to nothing! 


Medium wool is now at the highest 
price in several years and the market 
is firm- at that—Boston quoting % 
blood strictly combing wool at 64 








the price of corn sent so many hogs 
to market that market supplies con- 
tinued abundant and prices again re- 
acted and lost some of their early fall 
gains. 

Therefore the production of hogs is likely to be still 

further reduced and it is certain that a market rise in 
price will occur just as soon as the lessened production 
begins to be felt. If the present unsatisfactory relation 
between corn and hog prices lessens the crop of pigs 
in the spring, as much as has usually resulted from 
such conditions, there should be a marked increase in 
hog prices in 1925. 

If these conditions and results are correctly inter- 
preted, then this is the time to breed the largest number 
of good sows for litters that is practicable. 
Certainly, the man who has remained in the hog busi- 
ness through the last few years should not desert the 
field at this time. On the other hand, if 
peats itself, or if-frices follow the usual course, this 

ought to be the time to increase production for 


spring 


history re- 


future 





hope for the 


It is, therefore, seen that the 
ndustry is larg: in 
the future, but periods always fol- 
lowed by periods of better prices and by all the rules 
of logic the long period of unsatisfactory conditions 
, experienced by beef and pork producers ought to be 


live- 





res which are still in 


dle pression aré 








Bonnie J., international grand champion Hereford bull, owned by E. 
Thomasville, Ga., is regarded as one of the finest bulls in the world. Mr. Mack has refused 
$50,000 for him. 


A $50,000 STEED 


Miss Mattie Lou Beaty, of Thomasville, is the fair rider. 


It, therefore, pays to feed a young animal or to sell 
it, for if it is not fed liberally when young, it hasn’t a 
chance to pay for its feed, much less make a profit for 
its owner. 

In the South, we think the care and feed given live- 
stock their first winter pretty nearly determine whether 
they are to make or lose money for their owners, 

And with young animals the quantity of feed and 
good care are not enough. The kind of feed is im- 
portant, much more important than with older animals, 
although important with all animals. We now know 
that all proteins are not of equal value, certainly not 
for young growing The kind of+protein is 
important. The sufficient mineral mat- 
for a long time, has 
years, by the work done 
in-connection with proteins and vitamines. It is true 


animals 
importance of 


ter, while we have known ( f it 


also been emphasized in recent 


that livestock fed a variety of feeds in which whole 
milk, animal proteins like tankage, and legume hays 
have a place, are “not likely to suffer from a lack of 


anything needed for their growth, but too many of our 
young livestock do not get enough feed, do not get 
sufficient variety, and do not get enough legume hays, 


—Wide World Photos 


E. Mack & Son, of 


cents and clothing quarter at 55 cents, 
which is merely shorter wool. Lamb 
prices in Chicago are now the highest 
since July, and the sheep house mat- 
ket is the healthiest slaughter trade 
in Chicago this season. 

This does not indicate that inexperienced farmers 
can tackle sheep at this time and get in on the firm 
money; but these prices should prompt the actual sheep 
owner to care properly for what he has and not let 
stock that pays better than any other kind suffer serious 
winter and spring losses for lack of the feed and café 
that is sure to turn in a profit, G. P. WILLIAMS. 
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lambs are most profitable if they and the 
proper The lambs that afé 
dropped in January, as they should be to pi most 
must have special attention, for t! the 
weather is apt to be damp and cold. Ewes that aft 
expected to give a liberal supply of milk and grow 
their lambs ready for market by May and Ju must 
be well fed. All know that the cow 


pARey 


ewes get attention. 


profitable, 
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produces most 
milk on green feed. The same is true of the ewe 
Grazing, silage or roots, milk-producing nncentralt 
feeds, and green feed for the ewes are impc tant ay 
this time. 
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Select the Right Analysis 
for Your Crop 


Valuable information is now 
available to the farmers. 
Through years of research 
and actual field experiments, 
the state agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations 
have determined the analy- 
ses of fertilizers which will 
give you the best results on 
each crop and soil. 


The following are the 
analyses recommended by 
the state agricultural au- 
thorities in the various states: 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Texas 
12-3-0 10-4-0 8-4-4 
7-5-5 12-2-2 8-7-0 
12-3-3 12-4-4 8-4-6 
12-0-4 10-4-2 
Florida 
3-9-3 4-8-4 5-7-5 
5-5-5 4-8-3 5-8-5 
4-8-6 5-7-3 6-6-4 
3-8-5 3-8-8 4-8-8 
3-8-10 2-8-10 
Georgia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
12-3-2 12-3-3 9-3-3 
12-4-4 10-4-4 * 8-4-4 
7-5-5 12-4-0 10-4-2 
9-4-3 8-5-3 7-6-5 
12-0-4 10-2-4 8-3-5 
8-4-6 


As Authorized Swift Agent 
for the sale of Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers, we are co- 
operating with the agricul- 
tural authorities in our state 
in recommending and sell- 
ing these analyses. 


Come in and ‘we will help 
you select the analysis and 
decide on the amount per 


acre to make you the most 
Profit. 


Authorized Swift Agent 





Profit on crops is the difference between the 
selling price and the production cost. 


The selling price is. practically controlled 
by supply and demand. But the cost of pro- 
duction is governed mainly by the yield per 
acre and per man, which to a large measure, 
you can control. 

Fertilizers influence the yield and the 
quality more, probably, than any other fac- 
tor, except the weather. Therefore, in plan- 
ning for more profit it is of utmost importance 
that you consider carefully who makes the 
fertilizer you use and the analysis and 
amount you should apply per acre. 


Your guarantee of quality 


Swift & Company’s extensive facilities afford 
unusual opportunities to determine the agri- 
cultural value of the different forms of plant- 
food, and to make use of the findings of 
Experiment Stations and other recognized 
scientific authorities. 

Only the most productive sources of plant- 
food are used in the manufacture of Swift’s 
Red Steer Fertilizers. Back of each bag is 
the 50-year-old Swift reputation of making 
every product the best of its kind. 

Twenty-three factories, conveniently lo- 
cated, are ready to serve you—special man- 
ufacturing equipment enables us to properly 
process and combine the carefully selected 
fertilizer ingredients. Every pound of fer- 


Swift's 


Red Steer 


Fertilizers 


“It pays to use them” 







Plan for more profit 


tilizer is thoroughly and evenly mixed so 
that each plant will be supplied with its 
proper proportion of plantfood to make the 
biggest yield of best quality product. 


When you use Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizer 
you know you are using the best. 


See the Authorized Swift Agent 


The A. S. A. (Authorized Swift Agent) is an 
individual or firm in your community with a 
reputation for square dealing. 

His success depends upon your success. 
He is pledged to co-operate with Swift & 
Company in supplying the farmer with the 
fertilizer that gives him the most plantfood 
for the money; the analysis that produces 
biggest yield and best quality crops, and to 
recommend the amount per acre that gives 
the farmer the most profit. This Swift Serv- 
ice is based on actual results secured by your 
State Experiment Station and practical farm- 
ers, and is worth money to you. 

Plan now next spring’s fertilizer require- 
ments with the A. $. A. you do not locate 
him readily, write us. 

Buy Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers —‘‘It 
pays to use them.”’ 


Swift & 


® 
Fertilizer Works Dept. 121 
Mew Orleans, La. La Grange, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbia, S.C. 
Savannah, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. 
Albany, Ga. Wilmingtoa, N. C. 
Nerfolk, Va. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Look for this 











A sign of the 
FERTILIZERS aD & 
ITPAYS To USE THEM 
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So . weete 
The Progressive Parmer 


The 1925 National Farm Outlook 


Conditions in Leading Farm Sections as Seen by Standard Farm Paper Editors 


OW did farmers of America fare in 

1924? What are the prospects for 

1925? These are the questions put 
to the editors of nine Standard Farm 
Papers who come in intimate contact 
with farmers im practically every im- 
portant farm section of the United 
States. Their answers, purposely made 
brief, are published herewith for the 
benefit of Progressive Farmer readers. 


Natural Forces Favored Illinois 
and Indiana 


. V. Gregory, editor of The Prairie 
Farmer, covering Hlinois and In- 
diana, writes as follows: 


“The new year finds the farmers of 
Illinois and Indiana facing the future 
with more confidence than at any time 
during the past four years. Nature did 
for them this year what they have been 
unable to do for themselves and what 
Congress refused to do for them. Short 
crops have sent prices upward until they 
are somewhere near a parity with the 
prices of other commodities. The short- 
age is not likely to be made up next 
year, in view of general employment at 
high wages, revived buying power in Eu- 
rope, and moderate planting and breed- 
ing plans on the part of our own farm- 
ers. That will mean at least a year of 
fairly satisfactory prices. 

“If we take advantage of this breath- 
ing spell to pay off some of our debts, to 
plan forabalanced production that will 
avoid a burdensome surplus of any one 
crop, to perfect our codperative market- 
ing enterprises, and to put production 
on the most efficient and economical 
basis possible, a long period of good 
times for agriculture should be assured. 
The establishment of a government. ex- 
port corporation to handle the export- 
able surplus would add certainly to this 
prediction.” 


Nebraska Makes Big Gains 


AM R. McKELVIE, editor and pub- 

lisher of The Nebraska Farmer points 
to the dollar marks as indications of 
improved farm conditions. His report 
follows: 

“The condition of agriculture in Ne- 
braska is best illustrated by the follow- 
ing facts and figures: 

“The value of Nebraska's eight lead- 
ing farm crops has increased gradually 
from $166,278,000 in 1921 to $363,828,000 
in 1924. This increase results rather 
from increased farm prices than from an 
appreciable increase in yields, 

“A report recently issued by the State 
Banking Department shows deposits the 
largest since August, 1920, reserves the 
highest since August, 1918, and loans 
and rediscounts the lowest since Janu- 
ary, 1919. In that the state banks are 
representative of the smaller communi- 
ties, this is a direct indication of im- 
proved farm conditions.” 


A Big Feed Crop in Wisconsin 
OHN CUNNINGHAM, publisher of 


| The Wisconsin Agriculturist, answers 
as follows: 

“Never before has Wisconsin har- 
vested so great a crop of hay. Corn was 
a fair crop. Wisconsin’s silos are full, 
as a rule. The oat and barley crop was 
big. These feeds form the bulk of the 
dairy rations that are being fed. Thus 
the farmer is feeding a ration with but 
one cost and, due to the large supply, is 
feeding liberally. He is getting milk at 
a reasonable cost leaving a fair margin. 

“Butter and cheese prices have ad- 
vanced during the past few days. To- 
bacco is on the upgrade. Hogs and 
good beef animals, sold over the scales, 
are bringing a fair return. All really 
good surplus dairy breeding animals are 
finding a ready sale at satisfactory 
prices. 

“The pea canneries announce contract 
prices at least on a level with the past 
year and prospects for even higher prices 
due to depleted stocks. Wisconsin will 
continue to can over half the country’s 
peas. 

“The general trend of farming in the 
state is to cut down on hogs and the 


low producing dairy cows. Also the 
Wisconsin farmer plans to grow a 
greater acreage of the best feeds, such 
as alfalfa. Apparently these farmers 
plan to cut the cost of production and 
guard against a glut of their market.” 


Hog Prices Promise Well in lowa 
H \. Wallace, editor of JlVallace’s 

Farmer, the Standard Farm Paper 
of lowa, advises that we shall have to 
pay high prices for our corn and meat 
this year. He writes as follows: 


“There seems to be a more serious 
corn shortage in lowa this year than at 
any other time during the past 20 years. 
The crops of 1901 and 1894 seem to have 
been the only ones worse than this year’s 
crop. In Kansas, Missouri, and South- 
ern I}linois the situation is not so bad, 
but Indiana, Ohio, and Northern Iili- 
nois ane im the same position as Iowa. 
This situation, of course, gives farm- 
ers great confidence in the future of 
corn prices, Unfortunately, when farm- 
ers become encouraged about the future 
of prices, they oftentimes carry mat- 
ters altogether too far. In 1920, for 
instance, certain farmers held wheat for 
$3 a bushel and corn for $2 a bushel, 
who later were willing to accept $1.50 
for their wheat and 50 cents for their 
corn. This year there is a good chance 
that the extreme shortage of corn will 
encourage such a bullish attitude on the 
part of most farmers that prices will 
reach their high point in May and that 
there may be some decline, especially 
during the late summer months. 

“The hog price outlook is unusually 
strong. Jecause of the exceedingly 
high corn prices and rather low hog 
prices, hundreds of thousands of half 
fat hogs have been sacrificed this fall 
and winter. This means that a great 
hog shortage is surely coming on. We 
anticipate that hog prices will begin to 
strengthen vefy materially after the 
middle of January and that they will 
reach a temporary high point some time 
during late March or April. During 
May and early June while the fall pigs 
are coming on th@ market, the price may 
not advance so very much, but during 
the late summer hog prices should go 
exceedingly high. Business conditions 
seem to be improving considerably and 
the combination of labor well employed 
at high wages at a time when there is 
a genuine hog shortage, should result 
in hog prices going very high during 
the late summer of 1925. We shall be 
very much surprised if hog prices do not 
advance beyond $13 at Chicago late next 
summer.” 


The New Year Promises Well for 
New York 


. R. Eastman, editor of The American 

Agriculturist, writes of the promises 
of diversified agriculture in New York 
state. 

“New York and the Eastern States in 
general represent a diversified agricul- 
ture. Dairying is the chief farm busi- 
ness but the fruit interests are among 


the best and largest in the world; poul-. 


try enterprises bring the Eastern farm- 
ers millions of dollars yearly; there is a 
heavy production of wheat and other 
grains and New York and its surround- 
ing states are leaders in the production 
of potatoes and other truck crops. This 
great diversification brought some pros- 
perity to many of our farmers in 1924. 
Milk has not paid so well, and there was 
an overproduction of potatoes which re- 
sulted in low prices, but when the fruit, 
poultry products, grain, and truck crops 
were all in and averaged up, the general 
returns to a majority were fairly good, 
the best in several years. 

“The recent low prices of milk have 
set good dairymen to weeding out their 
poor producers and to studying to put 
their business on a more economical 
basis. . For men’ who do this, 1925 
promises well. Already the pendulum is 
swinging back toward better prices for 
butter, cheese and fluid milk. 

“Through my contact with farmers at 
recent meetings, and through correspond- 
ence, I have noticed that there is more 
hope and optimism all the way along 
the line than I have seen before in some 
time. If we can keep our feet on the 
ground and do not overdo the produc- 
tion business this coming season, but 
preceed on good common sense business 
principles, we will see steady improve- 
ment during 1925, bringing a fair de- 
gree of prosperity for the coming year, 
and laying the foundation for a sound 
and prosperous agriculture for the next 
decade.” 


Agricultural Conditions in the 
Northwest 
AN 
D* 


WALLACE, editor of The 
‘armer, the Standard Farm Paper 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas answers 
for that great section. 


“The agricultural troubles of the North- 
west have been prominently featured 
throughout the country during the past 
year and this publicity has not truthfully 
portrayed the exact status of farm con- 
ditions. A single year of bountiful pro- 
duction of practically all of the crops 
raised in this section has_ greatly 
changed both agricultural and business 
conditions. At this time the people of 
the Northwest are looking forward 
hopefully to another New Year, confi- 
dent in the opinion that agricultural con- 
ditions are distinctly on the fend. 


“One vear ago Northwestern farmers 
were keenly interested in prospective 
legislation that would restore prosperity 
to agriculture. Within the year farmers 
have arrived at the conclusion that the 
destiny of agriculture is in their own 
hands. Consequently, they have turned 
their attention to a constructive program 
for Northwestern agriculture. This 
program includes three features. First, 
the greater diversification of crop pro- 
duction, second, a more efficient produc- 
tion, and third, the development of a 
more business-like system of distribution 
for the marketing of their crops. 

“In building a better system of di- 
versification farmers have seized upon 
cooperative marketing on the commodity 
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HAVE a dozen neighbors who are very 

well to do, who could quit their daily 
labors with enough to put them through. 
There is Hiram Stiggumblossom, and 
there’s Larry Mucklestone, there is Jasper 
Johnnie Jossom, and there’s Timothy 
Melone, and indeed there are some others 
who have built up good estates while 
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Raise Good Stuff—,. Ede Tufft 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


a torrent of their brothers have been 
swatted by the Fates! In sizing up these 
jiggers which I did the other day, I real- 
ized the figures they employ to garner 
pay, and I think I have discovered, as 
I fancied that I would, how the profits 
were uncevered that have put them in the 
good. Each decided when beginning on 
his little rood of land that his goods 
to make a winning must be keenly in 
demand, so each has aimed at raising 
stuff of quality that counts, and not at 
paraphrasing on bulk, quantity, amounts! 
*Tisn’t quantity they’re after, but the 
goods that bring the price, be it timber 
for a raftér,; be it guinea pigs, or rice! 
"Tis those extra dimes and nickels they 
secure things they sell, for their 
barley, and their pickles, for their buck- 
wheat and their jell, that makes up the 
pile of money they have saved and stored 
away to buy their bread and honey when 


for 





their hair is turning gray. 


J 





basis as one of the ways out for agri- 
culture.” 


California Markets Far Away From 
Home 
D: F. Kieffer, editor of the Pacific Ru- 


ral Press, reports as follows for 
the great farming industry of Cali. 
fornia: 


“Cahiornia growers are realizing ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 more in 1924 
than they did in 1923, despite a 10 to 40 
per cent smaller production within many 
of their 150 agricultural imdustries. 

“Fruit crops upset the prophets who 
mourned the severe summer's drouth, 
for irrigation facilities proved more 
nearly sufficient than any one anticipated, 
Truck crops have multiplied till Cali- 
fornia now leads all states in such pro- 
duction. Field and grain crops were the 
only ones severely reduced by drouth. 
Irrigation plays little part in their nor- 
mal culture, except for alfalfa hay, 
which forms about 80 per cent of the 
California forage supply. 

“Dairy~ production has increased de- 
spite the foot and mouth disease epi- 
demic, which brought about extended 
slaughter of animals. The disease is 
now wiped up. Heavy butter storages, 
however, in California’s outlet markets 
are still having a depressing effect on 
this industry. Beef producers experi- 
with those of other 


ence in common 
states, a below-cost market. Sheep men 
were never in a better position. Fol- 


lowing a blue spell in the poultry indus- 
try during 1923, poultrymen are now 
experiencing difficulty in finding enough 
birds to supply present egg markets. 
“California farm products are 75 per 


cent dependent upon Eastern markets. 
These have shown improvement _ this 
year in practically every case. Exports 


of fruit products have been resumed to 
a greater extent than in any year since 
the war.” 


Livestock Conditions and Prospects 


pyewrtt C. WING, managing editor 
of The Breeder's Gazette, so well 
known to the livestock men throughout 
America as a foremost authority in 
livestock affairs, answers our inquiry 
with the following promising report of 
conditions and prospects. This report 
is of direct interest to farmers of the 
South. 

“A decided and sustained increase in 
the prices at all the leading markets for 
meat an¢mals on foot is encouraging and 
reassuring to breeders and feeders. 

“Higher prices for all classes and 
grades of commercial cattle, hogs, and 
sheep are not only implied in the greatly 
abridged supply situation, coupled with 
increasing consumption, but highly prob- 
able. 

“Wool is in keen demand at profitable 
prices to growers. 

“The long-expected ‘comeback’ in live- 
stock prices has been definitely, even 1! 
sporadically, registered in all branches 
of the trade. The averages and range © 
prices at five public sales of pedigree 
beef cattle held during the past 40 days 
in the Corn Belt demonstrate that m 
this industry a healthy revival of pros 
perity has begun. Fifty-five Herefords 
sold at auction in Kansas City, Mo., 0 
November 20 averaged $297; 45 Here 
fords at-auction in Chicago the first week 
in December averaged $377; 49 Short 
horns sold in the same week in Chicag? 
averaged $477, and 52 Aberdeen-Angus 
sold at Irwin, Ia., on December 17 avet 
aged $475. The same class of cattle 4 
year ago realized about 50 per cent 
lower prices. 


“Good bulls of all breeds are in active 
demand at ascending values. 


“Quality draft horses and mules aft 
commanding higher prices than were 
paid a twelvemonth ago. 

“On the whole, the outlook for breed- 
ers and feeders ts decidedly promising 
It is also to be noted that the psychology 
of stockmen in general has undergott 
a marked change during the past 
months. It now averages high in c® 
fidence, with an undertone of horse seme | 
optimism.” ag 
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You Pay For a Fordson 
Whether You Own One or Not 


You pay for it in extra time and labor hundred and one jobs that steal time 
required to do your farm work without from money crops. 


a Fordson; A Fordson is portable power that pays 


Pay for it in injury and strain to horses, for itself many times over. It costs 
caused by putting them on work that ™ore to be without one than to 
could be done more quickly and easily OW? 't. 

with mechanical power; For wood cutting, manure spreading, 


> s oe feed grinding, clearing land, pulling 
Pay for it in smaller acreage tilled; in Gut oid fences—in brief, for mobile 


land less thoroughly cultivated, due to power when and where needed, a 
bad weather, holidays and lack of help; Fordson is the best investment you can 
Pay in extra time required for the make in farm machinery. 


A or"Go , 












































Lessons From the Experiences of 1924 7 


A Cotton Grower Looks Back and Learns From the Year Just Past 
- By B. L. MOSS 


ITH the old year going out and 

the mew coming in, perhaps the 

average farmer can find no better 
job than going over the experiences, 
favorable and otherwise, of 1924, and 
drawing from them 
lessons and conclu- 
sions that may help 
to make 1925 a more 
prosperous year. Let 
us, then, briefly re- 
view some ofthe out- 
standing experiences 
of 1924, particularly 
as they affect the 
cotton grower. 





B. L. MOSS 


For two years now the Cotton Belt as 
a whole has not suffered severe weevil 
damage, due to timely aid of the weather 
in helping to control this pest. 


Overproduction Still Possible 


RECORD acreage in 1924, coupled 

with widespread weevil control by 
the weather, brought us dangerously 
close to a crop too. large to be absorbed 
at prices profitable to the grower. If we 
had not had, almost exactly at the right 
time, froin the cotton growers’ stand- 
point, a sharp and nearly world-wide 
revival in business, it is my belief that 
cotton would have sold, and would be 
selling now, at 15 cents or less. As it is, 
because business is very decidedly on the 
mend in both Europe and America, our 
exports of cotton are running far ahead 
of last year, and New England mills that 
were shut down are again operating. 

For some years not a few have be- 
lieved that overproduction of cotton is 
impossible, mainly because of the pres- 
ence of the weevil practically all over 
the Cotton Belt. Overproduction, as I 
see it, is still quite possible. Certainly it 
is possible, so far as land on which to 
grow the crop and labor to work it are 
concerned. The great factor in increas- 
ing or decreasing production is, of 
course, the price. Give us 40 or even 
35-cent cotton steadily for a few years, 
and who doubts that we would greatly 
imcrease production? This increase, it 
is true, would probably come at the ex- 
pense of other crops, particularly corn, 
oats, and wheat, but it would surely come, 
High prices tend irresistibly toward in- 
creased production, while low prices tend 
with equal force in the other direction. 
The puny voices of men in staying these 
forces are futile—about as much so as 
they would be in staying the wind, the 
waves or the stars in their courses. 


New Cotton Growing Areas 
| pehdameat prices and decreased produc- 


tion in the Lower South and South- 
e wee- 


east, incident to the presence of t] 
vil, have already brought a decided in- 
crease in production along the margins 
of the old Cotton Belt. This has been 
particularly notable in West Texas and 
Western Oklahoma, in the high, dry 
areas where the boll weevil has never 
gained a foothold. Many counties in 
that territory are ginning twice as much 
cotton as in 1923, and their 1923 produc- 
tion was double that of the previous 
year. In fact, these new areas are mainly 
responsible for the pretty nearly record 
crops of Texas and Oklahoma in 1924, 
the older counties of those states usually 
producing no more, and often less, than 
in 1923, 

We have by no means seen the end of 
this expansion of cotton production in 
the Southwest, in my opinion. On the 
other hand, I believe it has only well 
begun. For cotton is essentially a dry 


weather crop, as the past season shows, 
and there are many millions of acres of 
semi-arid lands in the Southwest, now 
devoted to grazing, that are surely suited 
to cotton and will be planted to this crop, 
if cotton prices average relatively hieh 


and cattle prices are low, as has been 
the case for the past few years. 


Meeting Competition in New Areas 
N OTHER words, cotton-growing in 

the semi-arid Southwest has very 
probably come to stay, and it is from 
this quarter that growers in the older 
parts of the Belt are to meet their keen- 
est competition. We are meeting it now, 
in fact; for had it not been for the large 
increases in Oklahoma and Texas, the 
1924 crop would probably have been 
small enough to bring us 30-cent cotton, 
instead of 20 to 25 cents. 

Lower cost of production, because of 
the much larger acreage worked per man, 
is the impelling motive that is pushing 
thousands of cotton growers onto the 
new lands of the Southwest. From per- 
sonal observation I estimate that one 
man there can work about four times as 
many acres in cotton as he can in the 
Central South and Southeast. If he and 
his family can handle 20 acres in cotton 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, or 
South Carolina, then he can handle about 
80 acres in the Southwest. This is true 
because of the long, straight rows, prac- 
tically never enough rain to hinder culti- 
vation, and little or no weeds or grass, 
all of which mean a very extensive use 
of machinery and very little hand work 
in the production of the crop. 

Production per acre in the Southwest 
may not run over one-half that of the 
Central South or Southeast; but it is 
production per man or per family that 
counts, and in this respect the farmer of 
the Southwest, as I see it, has an ad- 
vantage. If the Southwestern farmer, 
with 80 acres in cotton, gets 20 bales, 
and another farmer in the older part of 
the Belt, with an equal labor force, 
works only 20 acres and gets only 10 


bales, it is not hard to see that the latter 


is working under a handicap. 
Looking to the Future 


ERE is real competition for the cot- 

ton growers of the Central South 
and Southeast, and the manner in which 
it is met is to determine the measure 
of our success in the years just ahead. 
In my opinion, too, we may as well pre- 
pare for a steady increase in cotton pro- 
duction along the upper Nile in Africa, 
and probably in Australia, South Africa, 
and South America. 

In other words, the grower of cotton 
in the old Cotton Belt has competition to 
face, at home and abroad. Without the 
weevil, he could have met the situation 
with complacence; but with the coming 
of the weevil has come a decided increase 
in the cost of production. We can, here 
in the old Belt, grow about as much 
cotton per acre as we formerly grew, 
but the cost of production has doubled 
or even trebled. Many of the new pro- 
ducing areas can grow cotton at a low 
cost per pound, and we are going to find 
it necessary to seek every possible means 
of getting higher yields per acre and per 
worker, for these will mean a lower pro- 
duction cost. 

There is no need for any considerable 
part of the old Cotton Belt to seek to 
get away from cotton entirely and sup- 
plant it with other crops. It is far bet- 
ter that we understand that cotton is our 
great cash crop, and when it is gone most 
of us are down and out agriculturally 
and economically, 

I am an optimist on the future for 
the cotton grower, if he is of the proper 
mettle. Tens of thousands have quit the 
job, because the weevil made it too hard 
and uncertain for them. Inefficient meth- 








The Thrift Habit By Sections 
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HE extent to which the thrift 
habit is practiced by different sec- 


tions of the country is interest- 
ingly revealed in a survey published 
by the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association. New 
England, including the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut holds the national rec- 
ord for per capita amounts saved. 
In 1912, the savings deposited per 
person for this section were $245, 
Today the amount is $443, an increase 
of 80.8 per cent. The nearest com- 
petitor to this enviable record is the 
neighboring Middle Atlantic District, 
including the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, District 
of Columbia, Delaware, and Mary- 
land. The per capita savings of this 
district were $151 in 1912. Today 
they are $305. 





The South Shows Big Increase in Savings 


he outstanding feature of this 
savings analysis is the extent to 
which industrial States exceed the ag- 
ricultural. This situation is not nec- 
essarily a reflection on the thrift of 
the rural dweller. *The city and in- 
dustrial worker receives his pay at 
regular intervals and according to a 
pre-arranged scale. He can more easily 
allot a definite amount to savings. 
Although the analysis which covers 
the_12-year period from 1912 to 1924 
reveals that the Southern States were 
late in developing the impulse to save, 
it shows ‘that during this period, this 
group has made by far the greatest 
relative advance. From a per capita 
saving of only $18 in 1912, the amount 
for the current year of $52 is an in- 
crease of 188.8 per cent. The nearest 
approach to this increase is the Pa- 
cific group with an increase of 137.6 
per cent. 








ods no longer work; the weevil has put 
a premium upon intelligence, grit, and 
hustle. Thus our problems, while rocks 
that have broken some, are serving to 
sharpen the intelligence and quicken the 
thought and effort of those who remain 
on the job. The fittest are surviving; 
and to them the rewards promise to be 
adequate and satisfying. 
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The North Carolina Extension 
Service Says— 


ENS need exercise“in winter. Keep 
plenty of fresh litter on the floor so 
that they must scratch for the grain. 

Short Course for Beekeepers at State 
College, January 20 to 22. Write to 
Prof. Z. P. Metcalf for information. 
The course is free. 

There is no excuse tur the poultry 
not having green feed during the win- 
ter in this climate. Sprouted oats will 
help if no green feed is growing on the 
farm. 

An effective way to promote the co- 
Operative carlot shipments of hogs in 
North Carolina is to organize ton lit- 
ter clubs over the state, in :which an 
effort is made to produce 2,000 pounds 
of pork or live animals from one litter 
of pigs in 180 days. 

“The Home Farm Shop” is an attrac- 
tive booklet recently issued by Roy 
Thomas, of the State College staff. The 
booklet is well illustrated and _ gives 
valuable hints on repair work about the 
farm. 

Farmers of western North Carolina 
will want a copy of the November Bul- 
letin of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, “The Mexican Bean Beetle in 
North Carolina.” This will be sent free 
of charge on application to the Editor, 
Extension Service, Raleigh. 
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May Break Up Combination of 
Peanut Cleaners and Shellers 


HE United 

begun a suit for the dissolution of 
the National Peanut Cleaners and Shell- 
ers Association, whose annual 
sales are estimated at $30,000,000. 

Named as defendants with the Nat- 
ional Associaton -were 10 of its mem- 
bers, six non-members and 32 individ- 
uals whose activities cover every branch 
of the big industry in Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

The Government alleges that the or- 
ganization is operating virtually as a 
monopoly and makes charges in con- 
clusion as follows: 


States government has 


gross 


“The defendants conspired to prevent 
further auctioning of peanuts by deal- 
ers in New York City in pursuance of 
which defendant corporations among 
other things concertedly refused to 
supply stocks to those who would sell at 
auction, resulting in the abolishing 0! 
sales at auction. 

“Tt conspired to prevent the Peanut 
Growers’ Association, a cooperative maf- 
keting association composed of growers 
of the Virginia type peanuts in Virginia 
and North Carolina, from securing 
facilities for the milling of its holdings 
at competitive rates, by voting that tt 
would be to the detriment of the ass0- 
ciation for members to clean and shell 
the products of the Peanut Growers 
Association, resolving that they woul 
not clean its holdings unless the de 
fendant, association be first notified, am 
concertedly quoting and charging ab- 
normally low prices for the purpose ® 
destroying the business of the Peanut 
Growers’ Association and with the ef- 
fect of forcing the Association to dis- 
pose of its holdings at prices less than 
those which would have been obtained 
but for said concerted action.” 
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‘How I Earn Money at Home 
And In This Way Make Up For 
Henry’s Shrinking Salary 


Thousands Are 
Now Making It Themselves—Right at Home—In This New Way 


By Mary Walden 


Every Wife or Self-Supporting Girl Can Use Extra Money for Clothes. 


‘AY dear, you should have 
seen her at church this 
morning. She -looked positively 
‘dowdy.’ It’s a shame! Mary 
used to be such a well dressed 
girl—until she married that bank 
clerk. I should think he’d feel 
like—” 

“Sh-h-h! 
Over behind you. 
hear.” 

The street car was crowded 
and they hadn’t noticed me be- 
fore, but I had heard—and my 
face flushed red with resentment 
and shame. It was true—I did 
look “dowdy’—and I knew it. 
There is nothing quite so de- 
pressing to a woman as an old 
hat and old clothes on a bright 
morning in Springtime. 

I got off the street car at the 
next corner and walked the re- 
maining blocks to my home—and 
Henry. My cup of bitterness had 
spilled over, and I needed a few 
minutes to choke back my tears 
that wanted to run down my 
burning cheeks. 

I didn’t .want to make Henry 
feel worse than he did already 
about our money situation. My 
husband is one of the “white col- 
lar men” whose salaries haven’t 
kept pace with the mounting cost of living. I had 
been a private secretary, earning a comfortable living 
for myself before we were married and since the cost 
of everything had kept rising higher and higher, I 
had sometimes hinted to Henry that I would be glad 
to take a position again, but he had always vetoed 
the idea strenuously. 

But the bitter experience of this Sunday morning 
was too much. I resolved as I walked homeward 
that, Henry or no Henry, I was going to find a way 
to make extra money for clothes, and do it. 

When I got home I was prepared to be cheerful 
as usual, but Henry was comfortably smoking and 
absorbed in his Sunday paper, and his contentment 
somehow irritated me terribly. To make matters 
worse he held up the magazine-picture section of the 
paper as I came into the room, and remarked that 
he had never seen the girls wear “such good-looking 
duds as they do this year.” 

_ I lost my temper, snatched the paper from him 
and cried, “If you like to see nice clothes so much, 
why don't you buy your wife some of them?” 

Then I rushed to my room, still carrying the 
Magazine section of the paper, shut the door, and 
threw myself across the bed for a good cry. Henry 
came and knocked and spoke to me, but I wouldn't 
let him in. 

After a while I sat up, and idly began to turn the 
Pages of the paper I had taken away from Henry, 
All of a sudden I sat up straighter and gasped. A 
woman was looking out of the page at me, holding 


She’s on this car. 
She might 
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Showing How the Auto-Knitter Dollar is Divided 
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“It helped us over the hard spots by turning spare hours into dollars.” 


a bank check in her hand, and across the top of the 
page were the words, “How I Make Money—Right 
at Home!” 

I devoured every word of the advertisement. When 
I had finished I felt that I had found the work I 
was looking for. I resolved to write for the particu- 
lars, but to keep it a secret from my husband. After 
a while I went and made up with him, got dinner 
ready, and we had a happy afternoon together. That 
night I mailed the coupon from the advertisement of 
the Auto Knitter Hosiery Company. 

To make my story short, I found their prospectus 
so convincing and reasonable that I sent for and re- 
ceived an Auto Knitting outfit including the wonder- 
ful little machine, the Auto Knitter. 

While Henry was at the bank, 1 used it every 
minute I could spare from my housework. At the 
end of a month I sent my first shipment of soft, 
warm, well-knit wool socks to the company. By re- 
turn mail came my first check—and oh, joy! the thrill 
of the sight of that first check! 

Well, I kept on making socks, sending regular 
shipments to the company, and before very long I 
presented myself before Henry in the pretty new 
accordion-pleated frock that I had seen advertised 
in Taylor and Park’s sale announcement in the paper. 
His mouth opened and he just stared at me in ad- 
miration, without a word. Finally he managed to-say: 

“Where did you get it, Mary?” 

“I earned it!” I replied brightly, not sure just 
how he would take the news. 

Henry looked for a minute as if I had said I had 

stolen it. Then I made him sit down and hear 

what I had to say. 

“Now listen, dear,” I said, gently but firmly, 
“don’t you think it is perfectly ridiculous for us 
to pretend that you earn enough money—just now? 
You will, of course, in time—but while things are 
so expensive and your salary doesn’t keep pace, 
isn’t it fine that I can make this money for the 
clothes I need, and the little pleasures and neces- 
sities we couldn’t afford otherwise?” 

Then I made my final attack upon Henry’s old- 
fashioned idea that ‘‘my wife doesn’t have to 
work.” 

“You know as well as I do,” I said, “that it is 
the middle-class people who are having the strug- 
gle nowadays. Everybody knows it. Look at the 
married women who have taken business positions 
to help out their husbands! Nobody thinks the 
worse of them for it. Isn’t my plan for making 
money in spare time at home, without neglecting 
you or little Helen, better than taking a position? 
Why, nobody needs to know a thing about it!” 

That fetched Henry, as I was sure it would. 
He said: 

“Well, you've been a ‘contrary Mary’—but I 
guess you're right. Let’s see how you do it.” 


So I took the light, portable Auto Knitter out of 
the bureau drawer, quickly clamped it to the table 





and showed Henry how it work- 

_ed. I had had enough practice 
by that time so that I made a 
pair of socks so quickly that 
Henry’s eyes nearly dropped out 
of his head. 

“And you say The Auto Knit- 
ter Hosiery Company buys the 
socks from you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “they guarantee 
to take every standard pair I 
make—at a guaranteed price. 
And they send me the yarn to 
replace the amount used in the 
socks I have sent them. So you 
see the yarn hasn’t cost me any- 
thing.” 

Henry was certainly aston- 
ished, and when he saw how fas- 
cinating the work was he not 
only said he had no objection to 
my continuing it, but was secretly 
proud of my cleverness. So I 


kept on Auto Knitting, sending 
the socks I made to The Auto 
Knitter Company, and getting 


my checks back promptly for 
every shipment. 

The result was that I didn’t 
have to go without many of the 
things I needed for myself or 
little Helen last Fall and Win- 
ter, and the Auto Knitter again 
helped to solve the clothes prob- 
lem the following Spring and Summer. All this 
without my being obliged to touch a cent of what I 
call “the family money”—the money that Henry makes, 

Whenever I hear a woman complaining about the 
high cost of living and clothes, I always try to tell 
her how the Auto Knitter will help her to make 
money at home in spare time. I tell her how the 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, an old firmly estab- 
lished American Corporation, enters into a five-year 
agreement to take all the standard socks you knit on 
the Auto Knitter and send to them, paying a fixed 
guarantee price and replacing without charge all the 
yarn used in the socks sent to them. This contract 
does not bind you in any way—you can work as lit- 
tle or as much as you please—spare time or full time 
—but for every shipment of standard socks you send 
them you receive your pay check promptly. 

You are, of course, at liberty to dispose of the out- 
put of your Auto Knitter to private trade if you wish, 
and you can also use your knitter to make the hos- 
iery for your family, besides many other attractive 
and useful articles of knitted wear. 

No matter where you live I feel sure that you want 
to know all about the machine that has meant so 
much to me. By all means write to The Auto 
Knitter Company at once and find out about the 
pleasant occupation waiting for you—Auto Knitting. 
Find out what substantial amounts spare time has 
earned for others. 

You will never regret writing for this valuable 
information. Send your name and address now and 
find out all about this wonderful spare time occu- 
pation. The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., Dept. 
981, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y., Pioneers 
in the Home Knitting Industry—Sole Manufactur- 
ers of the Genuine Auto Knitter—No Connection 
With Any Other Concern. 

The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Dept. 981, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about Making Money at 
Home with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents pos- 
tage to cover cost of mailing, etc. It is understood 
that this does not obligate me in any way. 
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+ instruction booklet on 








V. S. S. high quality, known 


origin seeds positively protect 
you against crop losses resulting 
from the use of imported, South- 
ern grown or otherwise inferior 
seeds. No one can tell imported 
seed from native. Millions of 
pounds of practically worthless 
imported seed are sold each 
year. Farmers are the losers. 


Why take chances? The Vir- 
ginia Seed Service, operated by 
farmers to render service and 
not to make profits, will supply 
you at the lowest possible cost 
native, adapted seeds that can 
be depended upon to produce 
results. 


Write for Price List on 


Clovers Soybeans 
Alfalfa Cowpeas 
Grass Seeds Cotton Seed 


Seed Corn 
Seed Oats 
Other Field Seeds 


¥ We Pay the Freight 
Virginia Seed Service, 
* INC. 
“SERVICE IN SEEDS’’ 
RICHMOND, VA. 








a 
New Life for 
Light Plants 


Replace your worn battery with a Unrvensat. 
There's one to fit every make of plant— Delco, 
Alamo, Genco, Lalley, etc. We make a generous 








allowance for your old battery, 


Sealed Glass Cell 

Universat" Nu-Seal"cells 
come to you fully charged. 
Nothing to do but hook up 
—it'seasy and they are ready 
for a long life of work. 


No Cleaning, Ever 

Ample space below the plates holds all the sedi- 
ment till battery is worn out, 

There'sa Universat Battery made for every job 
requiring a storage battery — Automobiles, Trac- 
tors, Radio, Farm Light and Power Plants. 

They have proven their dependability in over 20 
years of service. Universat Hard Plates isonly one 
reason for their remarkably long, trouble-free life. 











F 


on Farm Light 

An interesting book, 
telling how to get best 
results from your farm 
light batteries. Every 
farm light plant owner 
only book of its kind needs it. It's free. Just 
ever published. ask for it! 


QUICK SERVICE 


Our big stock of Universal Nu-Seal Batteries, 
and our central location, enable us to give 
quick service. (743 


CAROLINA-WILLYS 
LIGHT COMPANY 
Laurinbearg, N. C. 


Write today for your 
copy of our 16-page 


care of ‘‘A"’ and “B” 
Radio Batteries. The 
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Sam Johnson Orders His Fertilizer 


Experience and His County Agent Help Him 


and efficient farm agent of Sam 

Johnson’s county, stopped at Sam's 
home to get Sam’s fertilizer needs for 
the coming year and to invite him to 
join in a cooperative fertilizer and lime 
order John was getting up for several 
other farmers. 

“Have you decided on what fertilizer 
you will use for your cotton this year?” 
John asked Sam. 

“Not exactly. You see, since you got 
me to let that old 8-2-2 fertilizer alone 
and use 9-3-3, which I have used for 
several years, I’ve been watching that 
8-5-3 fertilizer you got me to try along- 
side of what I’ve been using. It sure 
did come out on top this year—made 80 
pounds more lint cotton to the acre, it 
did, and cost me only $9.25 more than 
the 9-3-3. According to the price of 
cotton now, 23 cents, that 80 pounds 
extra will bring me $18.40. Subtracting 
the $9.25 from the $18.40 leaves me a 
net profit of $9.15 per acre. That 5 
per cent nitrogen in the 8-5-3 formula 
made that much profit more than the 3 
per cent in the 9-3-3, Ain't that right, 
John?” 


Deciding on a Cotton Fertilizer 


“QURE you're right, Sam. The 8-5-3 

fertilizer cost you $9.25 more than 
the 9-3-3 but it made 80 pounds more 
lint worth $18.40. Besides, you did not 
count the 141 more pounds of seed you 
got.” 

“Clear forgot the seed! I’m better 
off than I thought I was,” said Sam. 
“But tell me something, John. I was 
telling my brother Ike about how my 
8-5-3 fertilizer beat the 9-3-3 and Ike’s 
thinking of using 8-5-3, too, on his clay 
soil over there in the next county. Cot- 
ton grows late over there, and I told 
him to use 10-4-2, Was I right?” 

“You were not far off, Sam, but it 
may be 10-5-3 or 10-5-2 would be bet- 
ter, especially on old land. He can get 
10-5-3 by mixing 1,250 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 630 pounds nitrate of soda, 
and 120 pounds muriate of potash. 
Coastal Plain or sandy soils need about 
an 8-5-3, but the experiment stations tell 
us that clay land needs less potash and 
more phosphoric acid. Out in the 
western parts of the Cotton Belt very 
little potash is required, except where 
rust and other cotton diseases are bad. 
On the black, rich prairie bottoms and 
stiff lime soils out West they don’t have 
to use either phosphates or _ potash. 
There’s enough of both in the soil.” 


Just then Bud Weaver came up. Bud 
had changed his fertilizer, too, and John 
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asked him what formula he had used. 
“Well,” said Bud, “I don’t exactly 
know. Maybe you can tell me. Last 


year I bought acid .phosphate, nitrate of 
and kainit. That was what you 
advised. I mixed 250 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 150 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, and 100 pounds of kainit. I put 
down 500 pounds of this mixture per 
acre, and it, made mighty good cotton, 
too. What formula did that make?” 
“It analyzed 8-4.8-2.8,” said John, af- 
ter a little figuring. “The 8 means that 
there were 8 pounds of phosphoric acid 
in each 100 pounds of the mixture. The 
4.8 means that there were 4.8 pounds of 
nitrogen, and the 2.8 means there were 
2.8 pounds of potash in each 100 pounds 
you used. You see, you used 250 pounds 
of acid phosphate. There are 16 pounds 
of phosphoric acid in each 100 pounds 
of acid phosphate. This 2%4 hundred 
pounds you used gave you 2% times 
16 pounds, or 40 pounds, in your mix- 
ture of 500 pounds. This makes 8 pounds 
in each 100 pounds of the mixed fer- 
tilizer, or 8 per cent. And the nitrogen 
and potash are figured the same way.” 


Nitrogen Costs a Lot But Pays Well 


“W7ES, I understand,” said Bud, “but 
what I want to know is did I use 
nitrogen enough?” 


soda, 


“Not quite. If you had used 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda or its equiva- 
lent in some equally effective source of 
nitrogen, I am sure you would have 
made more cotton. And I believe you 
would have made more cotton and it 
would have paid you better if you had 
applied about 750 pounds of fertilizer to 
the acre instead of 500. You could make 
a good mixture by mixing 350 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 250 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and 150 pounds of potash.” 

“You're about right, John, as far as 
most soils around here are concerned,” 
said Sam, “but I’ve used so much cow 
manure from my dairy herd and plowed 
down cover crops so regularly that I 
find I have to use more phosphoric acid 
on my best land. Now take that field 
that was in alfalfa for 10 years—sandy 
loam it is—there’s an even nine acres in 
it, and I put three tons of fertilizer on 
it for cotton. I mixed it myself—used 
1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 680 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 120 
pounds of muriate of potash to make a 


ton. What’ll that analyze, John? I 
used 666 pounds to the acre.” 
After figuring for a few minutes, 


John announced that Sam’s home mix- 
ture for cotton analyzed 9.6-5.2-3. 

“IT would use more nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, or some sort of 
quick-acting nitrogen, but it costs so 
blasted much,” remarked Bud Weaver. 

“Don’t figure on the cost till you fig- 
ure on the profit, too,” said Sam. “Buy- 
ing fertilizer is like buying a cow. 
They’re worth what they give and make. 
A hundred dollars would be cheap for a 
four gallon cow and $10 high for a one 
gallon cow. It takes a lot of nitrogen to 
balance a cotton ration, just like it takes 
a lot of protein to balance a milk 
ration. I know that, and know my 
cows pay me best on a big feed and 
balanced ration.” 


Better Borrow From Banks and 
Pay Cash 


“THAT’S powerful good sense, but 


what's a fellow like me going to 
do? I ain’t got money enough to buy 
all the fertilizer I need and I'll be 


durned if I don’t do without before I 
pay ‘time prices’ any more.” 

“There’s- no need of paying time 
prices—not for the man who is known 
to be a good American citizen. The 
fertilizer people want us to pay cash and 
will give a liberal discount on cash pay- 
ments. Time prices make us pay all the 
way from 25 to 60 per cent interest on 
what we get. Our bank will be glad to 
let us have a reasonable amount of 
money at the legal rate of interest so 
we can pay cash for our fertilizer. I 
consider it mighty good business to bor- 
irom the bank at regular 


row money 
interest and keep from paying 25 to 60 
per cent interest on time prices. It’s 


borrowing in both cases, and if. we must 
borrow, why not borrow for the same 
per cent other business men pay instead 
of paying five or ten times that much in 
time prices?” 


Same Cotton on Less Acreage; Ex- 
tra Acres in Feed Crops 


“ATOW take your case, Bud,’ Sam 
continued. “Ii you can make more 
money by using 250 pounds of acid, 200 
pounds of nitrate, and 150 pounds of 
kainit—that makes 600 pounds of 7-5-3 
—on four acres, than you can by using 
250 pounds of acid, 150 pounds of ni- 
trate, and 100 pounds of kainit on 5 
acres, wouldn't you rather do it?” 

“What would I do with that other 
acre? Let it rest?” asked Bud. 

“Land never rests,” replied John. “It’s 
always working or loafing. There are 
a lot of jobs waiting to get a chance at 
that extra acre. Oats sowed now and 
cut for hay could be followed by corn, 
peanuts, cowpeas, soybeans, sweet pota- 
toes, sorghum or Sudan grass.” 

“That’s it, that’s it,” exclaimed Sam. 


“You get as much cotton from four 
acres as you have been getting from five 
and have an extra acre besides in food 
or feed or both, and the lands being 
improved, toa That’s the way I've 
been doing. I’ve got my land so that 
most of it will make a bale of cotton 
to the acre, and it wasn’t many years 
ago when it took three acres to make a 


bale. Every time I plant an acre less 
in cotton I add a cow to my dairy 
herd.” . 


“Sam,” said Bud, “it looks to me like 
you’ve got your land so rich you don't 
have to use fertilizer to grow fine crops. 
You can save a lot of money by not 
having to buy fertilizer.” 

“Well, that’s so, in a way,” Sam re- 
plied. “But I find I get more profit 
from a ton of fertilizer applied to my 
best land than I get from fertilizer ap- 
plied to land that’s not so good. I make 
more profit on 700 pounds of fertilizer 
on one acre of good land than I get 
from 350 pounds an acre on two acres 
not so good. Nothing pays as well as 
rich land and the more manure and 
lime I put on my land and the more 
cover crops I grow, the more profit I 
get from fertilizer, when the right kind 
is used and used right.” 


Advantages of Buying Material 


Codperatively 
“TELL me this, John,” said Bud, 


“what’s the use of my buying the 
separate materials and mixing an 8-5-3 
fertilizer when I can get the same 
analysis ready mixed?” 

“Well, by buying the materials in car- 
lots and coéperatively and paying cash, 
too, we may often save from $5 to $9 
per ton. The other reason is that you 
don’t always know whether the nitrogen 
in the ready-mixed fertilizer is slow, 
medium slow, or quick-acting. For cot- 
ton especially, the nitrogen—most of it, 
at least—must be quick-acting to make 
the plants start off quick and put on 
fruit early and fast. Nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia do this, but 
cottonseed meal, tankage, and fish scrap 
do not.” 

“How about buying 8-5-3 fertilizer 
and then applying 100 or 150 pounds of 
nitrate of soda when the cotton is thin- 
ned?” asked Sam. 

“That’s a good plan if you know the 


fertilizer you buy ready-mixed, Get 
half or more than half your nitrogen 
from a quick-acting material. I advise 


topdressing for sandy soils but not for 
strong sand-clay or clay loam. When 
all the fertilizer is put down at one time, 
it costs less than to make two appli- 
cations. If enough nitrogen is put un- 
der cotton on land that doesn’t leach 
much, one application is usually con- 
sidered best. However, when heavy 
rains fall after the cotton has been 
thinned, then I would apply 75 to 125 
pounds of quick-acting nitrogen as 4 
topdressing and work it in. 


Making Up a Combination Order 


“ATOW, boys, we have been talking 

about fertilizer for cotton. Let's 
decide how much each of us wants to 
order. Unless there is a good reason 
for it, don’t let’s use but one formula for 
cotton. All our land about here is pretty 
much alike. I want this community to 
make a record this year and hope every- 
body in it will use not less than 600 
pounds of fertilizer per acre—/9 
pounds would be better and more profit 
able for land that should ordinarily make 
half a bale or more per acre.” 

“The experiment station recommends 
8-5-3 for corn, too, for coastal plains 
sandy loam land. If you apply 
pounds to the acre, it will take 8,000 
pounds for the 20 acres, or four tons. 

“Well, how about the same fertilizer 
for tobacco?” asked Sam. 

“For the same type of land, it has 10° 
much nitrogen and not enough potash. 

(Concluded on page 29) 

















Health Sermonettes 
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Bad Habits of the Baby 


RYING is the universal language of 

the baby and for the first five or six 
months, is the only language it uses. At 
about three months of age, the tear 
glands are devel- 
oped, so that the 
baby can shed real 
tears. At five to 
six months of age, 
the baby laughs. ° 

The Cry of Phy- 
sical Discomfort.— 
The baby’s cry may 
be a protest to some 
physical discomfort, 
such as cold or heat, 
pins, starched clothes, strong light, poor 
soiled clothes; or it may be caused 
by sickness, such as colic, accompanied 
by a sharp, piercing cry; or earache, ac- 
companied by tossing the head from side 
to side, and crying out sharply. 


The Cry for Forbidden Things, or 
for Attention. —This kind of a cry 
should never be humored. Let the baby 
cry it out for a few times, and you will 
not be bothered. If you try to gratify 
every desire, you will soon be so that 
you cannot satisfy the baby at all. So 
pay close attention to the baby’s cry, so 
that you can readily interpret its mean- 
ing, 
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bed, 


Babies often cry when they are first 
put to bed,—but do not humor or rock 
them, and they will soon fall asleep. 
They will cry themselves to sleep for 
the first few nights, and after that, they 
will give you no trouble. 


Thumb or Finger Sucking.—This is a 
very pernicious habit, and may lead to 
many evils, such as an ugly mouth, pro- 
truding teeth, infection, adenoids, etc. 
To stop the habit, put bitter aloes, or a 
little quinine on fingers. You might try 
a dress without sleeves, or aluminum 
mitts. 


The Habit of Masturbation.—Consult 
your doctor. The baby may need cir- 
cumcision. The habit may be due to un- 
cleanliness or to lack of toys for amuse- 
ment. Bad®habits in babies, be it cry- 
ing for no cause, or what not, are just 
as pernicious as bad habits in grown- 
ups. ,Good habits are very essential to 
the growth and health of babies. 


Every baby should have a physical ex- 
amination by a good physician at least 
every three months. 
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Mistakes I Have Made 


Or mistake I have made was plant- 

ing honeysuckle vines around one 
side of my garden for their flowers. 
They have rooted and matted up a great 
deal of space and worst of all will be 
very difficult to get rid of. 


Another mistake that I have made was 
keeping too many idle horses when less 
would have done the work, saved feed, 
saved the money and taxes invested. I 
planted more land than I could tend and 
cultivate properly. The crops were half 
tultivated, half fertilized, my stock and 
myself were overworked, and the yield 
was very poor.—G. O. P. 

ek s 


I had eight pigs weighing about 40 
pounds, weaned and out of danger. I 
found them lousy, greased them thor- 
oughly with a mixture of one gallon of 
tractor crankcase oil and one quart of 
kerosene on a very cold day, and shut 
them up in a warm pen. I have already 
lost five out of the eight and the others 
are dying with what seems to be pneu- 


monia. Ignorance is not always bliss.— 
3. Pk 


*~ *+ * 


I made a mistake by not terracing my 
land sooner. Gullies had started before 
I began to terrace. When a gully has 
once started it is hard to stop.—C. R. S. 
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day possible. 









To farmers of the 
South our 100th 
birthday will mean a 
glorious year of unus- 
ualimplement-buying 
opportunities. It will 
mark the pinnacle in 
value-giving and friend- 
making by this com- 
pany. Watch for an- 
nouncements by your 


One hundred years of good 
implement making. One hun- 
dred years of sincere effort to 
meet the needs of Southern farm- 

rs. Onehundred years of growth 
to constantly greater heights of 
service. These are the 
solid, substantial 
things which have 
made this 100th birth- 









5 marks the 

oO: hs birthday 
of America's 
implement manufacturer 





aldest 


local Avery dealer. Expect many 
surprises. And remember, there 
is 100 years’ experience back of 
every Avery implementyou buy. 

It was in 1825, when John 
Quincy Adams was president, 
that BenjaminFrank- 
lin Avery began the 
manufacture of plows 
in Clarksville, Va. If 
he were alive today 
he would view with 
amazement the final 
fruition of his efforts. 
For he would seehere 
at Louisville, Amer- 
ica’s finest implement 
factory —a truly fit- 
ting home for Amer- 
ica’s oldest imple- 
ment manufacturing 
company. 


B.F. AVERY & SONS, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 


(Established 1825) 
There ie a full line of famous Avery walking, 
riding and tractor plows, tillage implements 
and Champion harvesting machinery 


| Beanches in All Principal Trade Centers 








BOSTROM serene 





WITH TELESCOPE, is the’ most Simple, Accurate, 


Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


Terracing, Ditching, Tile Draining, Irrigating 


or any work around the farm requiring a Leve 1 
cultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus and 
individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific use, 
and endorse every claim made for the BOSTROM, 
= so will you, after using it; our ny mon- 

ack arantee settles that. W E TODAY for 
iMustrated description of Level and TELESCOPE, 
testimonials, and money-back order blanks, or better 
still, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains set in 
Weight, 15 pounds. Price, $22.50. 


Bostrom - Brady Manufacturing Co. 


158 Stonewall St. 





As low as 


$10 





H.&Z.WoodSaws 


A te, etc.—direct to you at 
lowest factory prices 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 5 Belleville, Pa. 





Backed 
by Bond 





Atlanta, Ga. 


, Lowest priced, most practical saw 
ever ie for farmers. Saws fire- 
wood, I etc. Ripping 
table can be sitet Fullmoney- 

Write today for 
TALOG. of all kinds saws,- 
, feed mills, Ford & Fordson 





ABSORBINE LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, 
Bone, Split, Curb, Side Bone, or 
similar trouble 
It acts mildly but quick- 
ly and good results are lasting. Does 
not blister or remove the hair and 
can be worked 


ing sound. 


horse 


pamphlet with each 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 9 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Ino., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


STOPS 
Ring 


and gets horse go- sary. 


Page 17 in 
bottle tells how. 








FREE TRIAL 


WE WANT you TO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 


Price of and eolaced to $1.56, After trial if you want 
A TRIAL COSTS YOU razor and strop bask We ts you = 


DIXIE 
BLUE STEEL 


NOTHING. 
to bay reser onnd ws $1.58. ptt ea The strop 


Dixie 
ape 


You 
Ifyou bay it 
"DIXIE MA 


mentee Pp efeary hag Cm feny for $5.00. Vey Go cmt 
sent free. Order on 
NUPACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. 





Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above. 


R. F. D. 





P, O, 






























































You Know Lots of People 
Who Need Monuments 
Our handsome catalog of marble ana 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a gener- 
ous commission. No experience neces- 


Men and women everywhere are selling 


our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 t 


aa more, & month. You can, too. 
for booklet, 

Money,”” TODAY! 
Commonwealth Marbie & Granite Co. 
(214 Confederate Ave. Room 209, Atlanta. Gas 


oe AFTER TRIAL 


“How to Earn More 


(70) 
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The Spirit of Spencer Spudd 


CHAPTER XI 
The Windup. 


HE light snapped on. The first thing 

I saw was that the Veiled Mystic 

was gone and in her place was Bill 
Cummings! At the other end of the 
table stood Spencer Spudd! 

No one stirred. No one could. Then 
quick as lightning Bill shot down the 
line, whipped out a slipnoose of clothes 
line, dropped it over the professor’s head, 
and yanked it tight. He couldn't 
squawk, though he thrashed around and 
pulled so hard that he nearly choked 
himself stiff. Perhaps it was a crude 
method, as the books say, but it did 
the trick. Bill nodded to me and I 
came to enough to run over and take 
his place on the line. He shot a few 
whispers at Mel and then leaped into 
the hall yelling, “Rudolpho, Rudolpho, 
the professor has fainted away. Come 
quick !” 

And the man servant, who hadn’t been 
able to see or hear enough to know what 
was going on, hipered down the stairs 
and stopped—with Mel’s revolver un- 
der his nose. As an officer of the law, 
the sheriff had come armed, though if 
he had been obliged to shoot he couldn't 
have hit a battleship at ten feet, at least 
not then. There was some howdydo 
then with every one talking and running 
round, the women crying and kissing 
each other and pinching Spencer to 
make sure he wasn’t a ghost. We tied 
our prisoners tight with more clothes 
line Bill had brought and then set them 
close together in the seance room where 
we held a sort of trial, with Mel pre- 
siding at the head of the table, his badge 
glistening and his revolver before him. 
He was almost as much in the dark as 
anyone, but he wasn’t stumped. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
throwing out his chest, “you may be a 
leetle mite surprised at the course 
events have took this evenin’, but I as- 
sure you that everything has been done 
proper and accordin’ to law.” 


“This outrage lawful!” the professor 


cried. 

“Prisoner at the bar, be silent!!” Mel 
roared. “Your tes-ti-mony will be 
called for when needed.” 

“You shall answer for this high- 
handed—” 


Mel picked up his revolver. 

The professor quieted down, after 
looking at Mrs. Tobin and Annabell 
and getting no help. Rudolpho sat with 
his head down all the time. 

Mel went on, “I come here tonight, as 
an officer of the law, to bring these men 
to justice. Ever since they landed in 
this town I have known they was cut- 
throats and villains, but until recently 
my evidence hadn't developed fer 
enough along to the point where I cared 
to make my con-victions public.” 

“You might have told me,” his wife 
complained. 

He gave her a mighty look. “I deemed 
it best to work alone on the case, Mrs. 
Tobin.” 

“Work alone on the case! 
beat it? 

“Well, for land sakes, tell us about 
Spencer,” she said. 

“Madam,” he thundered, for he had 
the whiprow on her for once, “I shall 
pre-sent my chain of evidence to this 
temporary jury hereby assembled to- 
gether link by link as I think best and 
you ain't to suggest other-wise.” 

She sniffed but said no more. 

He continued, “Whilst I was busy 
with the case these two boys stumbled 
onto clues that tended to point towards 
the proof that the prisoners at the bar 
was engaged and occupied in the pur- 
suit of the liquor business. Due to their 
in-experience, the boys told Mr. Spudd 
instead of me. I ain’t censorin’ ’em, 


“Shet up!” 


Can you 


seein’ as how things has turned out, but 
I guess they’ve learned their lesson.. 
Mr. Spudd decided to do some in-vesti- 
gatin’ on his own hook afore he bur- 
dened me with what might prove to be 
Ritmass of useless, de-tails and he suc- 





By MERRITT P. ALLEN 





proverbial gold bricks? 


tackle you? 


from his gullible victims. 


ginning to end. 


is out. 





Forty Years of Faking 


ID you ever get caught in a skin game? 
Would you care to 
schemes of the fakers in order to be prepared for them when they 


Our new continued story, Forty Years of Faking, which starts next week, 
tells of the tricky schemes of a faker, one who spent 40 years taking money 


Even if you have never been the victim of one of the scores of common 
frauds described, you will find this story exceedingly interesting from be- 
And it may be the means of enabling you to recognize 
similar frauds that may be foisted in your own neighborhood before the year 


Did you ever buy one of the 
know more about the 








ceeded so well and so fer that he was 
able to procure a bottle of the liquor. 
But, not bein’ sure that it contained 
more alcohol than was lawful and legal, 
he thought he would have it dis-sected 
or analyzed. So he took a small sample 
of it to Burlington, leavin’ the remain- 
der in his room. That, Deacon Brown, 
was what you mistook for medicine 
with the unfortunate results already 
known to us all.” 

“And to my cat,” Mrs. Howes added. 

Mel nodded. “But the public ain't 
conscious of the fact that the auto acci- 
dent that afternoon ’twixt Mr. Spudd 
and the prisoners at the bar was de- 
liberately caused by said prisoners and 
that in the confusion that en-sued they 
did, with malice aforethought, insert, 
inject, and introduce into the defend- 
ant’s car two bottles of illicit and ille- 
gal liquor, to the great embarrassment 
of said defendant.” 


II 


H. WELL, it would take too long 
to repeat all that was said. When 
Mel had gone as far as he could with- 
out showing how little he knew he ask- 
ed Spencer and Bill to take up the story. 
It seems that Spencer found out that 


the booze was a lawbreaker but he didn’t 
say so at the time of the accident be- 
cause for Annabell’s sake he didn’t 
want people to know she had been taken 
in by a bootlegger. (You ought to see 
the look she gave him at that; it was 
worth being a ghost for.) So that ev- 
ening he went up to the professor’s 
house to tell him in a quiet way that he 
could have his choice between hitting 
the pike before sunrise or being jugged. 
But Mr. Van der Goot couldn’t see it 
that way so he tapped Spencer on the 
head until he thought he was dead. Just 
then Honey happened in on moonshine 
business and the professor told him that 
if he didn’t put Spencer out of sight he 
would have him, Honey, pulled for 
running a still. Poor Honey, being only 
half witted, didn’t see that he had the 
drop on the professor. He was scared 
into a blue sweat at the thought of be- 
ing arrested and finally he helped them 
load Spencer into the car and they car- 
ried him, part of the way on foot, up to 
his place. 

Well, when Honey was alone with 
Spencer he found that he wasn’t dead 
at all, only stunned, so he carried him 
into the honey house, where strangers 
never went, and began to doctor him. It 
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Down 
6 . All right. 
. Railroad (abbre- 
viation). 
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. Tramsport. , 

. One who trans- 
acts business. 

. Railroad (abbre- 
viation). 

. Perform. 

. Horse’s meal. 

. Put on clothing. 
. Oddly marked 
horse. 
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. You (old-fashion- 
ed 


14. To work, to ef- 








fervesce by heat. 
16. Assessments on 

property. 

Stupefies. 








25 





17. 

20. To regulate clock. 

22. Exclamation used 
by children to 


27 














32 
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startle. 

. Painful spot. 

. To awaken. 

. Open space for 
sports. 

. Back of the neck. 











. Exclamation of 
delight. 

. Exclamation. 
‘oward. 

















26 
27 
28 
29. 
32. Ourselves. 
33 
38 
39. 
41 


41. Correct (abbrevi- 
ation). 
42. Southeast (abbre- 








meERnican 


HOW TO SOLVE CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


(The numbered squares are starting points 
for words extending down or across or both. 
One letter to a square. Words end at first 
black space encountered or border of penzie. 
Pick out a word that fits a given definition 
and space. is gives you a clue to other 
words that cross it, and they in turn to still 
other words. 





Across 
1. Grove of fruit 24. Exclamation “be- 
trees. hold.” : 
7. Vegetable culti- 25. A late blooming 
vated — Sa flower. 
~p~ 28. By one’s self. 
& ect a 30. Behold. 
10. Fath er. 31. Turns bad (milk). 
11. Plant like wheat. 33. The article. 
13. Belonging to 34. Doctor (abbrevia- 
15. Indefinite pronoun tion). 
16. Tendency. 35. Employ. 
18. Prefix meaning %. A liquid measure 
again. : (abbreviation). 
19. Literary composi- 37. Consumes. 
tion. 40. Organ of smell. 
21. A root vegetable. 43. Sort of bread 


made in ashes by 
Southern darkies. 


23. A prefix meaning 
out. 


Ace utweAisT. t viation). 


HERE IS CORRECT SOLUTION 
WEEK’S PUZZLE 
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was that night that Honey’s brother had 
another crazy spell and, being alone, got 
out of his room and fell into a tub of 
soft soap lye, where he died. Then 
Honey had what he thought was a 
bright idea; he put Spencer’s clothes on 
the dead man, slipped a bottle of booze 
in his pocket to show he had been killed 
in a rum fight and carried him down 
to the road where he would be found in 
the morning. In that way he was able 
to take care of Spencer in peace, for he 
didn’t dare tell anyone that he was alive 
for fear of the professor and Rudol- 
pho. They had sworn to kill him if he 
ever peeped about the matter and prob- 
ably they would have done it. Then, 
too, it gave his brother a much better 
funeral than he could afford, which 
meant a great deal to Honey. 

Spencer said the old man was as good 
as a dozen nurses, watched over him day 
and night and brought him round with 
his homemade medicine as well as a 
doctor. The night that I beat it after 
seeing Spencer’s face, which I thought 
was his ghost, in the honey house win- 
dow Bill had gone right along and 
found Spencer and learned all this. 
While they were talking Honey ran in 
scared seven ways for Sunday because, 
not waiting to see who I was, he thought 
I was an officer who had caught him 
selling booze to Rudolpho. He begged 
Bill on his knees not to tell that Spen- 
cer was alive, but Spencer’s head was 
healing fast, he couldn’t stay dead all 
his life, so something had to be done. 

Bill had the grand idea of bringing 
the whole business to a head in’a seance 
and he argued so well that he carried it 
through. Spencer was a good sport and 
I suppose when he saw what a whale of 
a time Bill would have he didn’t have 
the heart to object. He entered right 
into it and talked Honey over in no 
time. The old mati was aching for a 
chance to be good, if he could get loose 
from the professor. He was one of 
those weak fish that don’t mean any 
harm but can be driven into anything 
by a stronger willed person, so he had 
been coaxed and bullied into the moon- 
shine business some time before by a 
friend of the professor. So when Spen- 
cer promised him that he evould not be 
put in jail (and he never has been) he 
cried like a baby, then smashed his lit- 
tle still, which was in the honey house, 
and threw the pieces into the 
They tried to have him come down to 
the seance but he wouldn’t and he hid 
out in the bushes until Mel and Spen- 
cer went up the next day and fixed 
things up with him. 

So that night, while I was wondering 
what had become of Bill, Spencer wrote 
a letter to his chum in Burlington ex- 
plaining the whole business and asking 
him to telephone Mrs. Tobin and make 
a date for the Veiled Mystic. That was 
a good stunt for it gave the professor 
no chance to back out; he either had to 
let the seance come off or lose face be- 
fore Annabell. Bill slipped the letter 
into the postoffice that night. The next 
day, while I was off by myself trying to 
make out if I was crazy or had seen a 
spook, he went up to the garret and 
dug up some togs Ma had worn in a 
missionary play at the church. After 
dark that night Spencer came down and 
he and Bill drove to the professor's 
house in Spencer’s flivver, he slipping 
into the house after the show had be- 
gun and while Rudolpho was playing 
Thunder Water upstairs. That was how 
it all happened and the only fault I 
could find with it was that I had been 
left out of the game. I was sore about 
that and I'll get even with Bill yet. 


Ii 


“WAVELL, I declare!” Mrs. Brown burst 
out. “And all the while we were 
listening to Spencer’s voice in that first 
seance it was only an old phonograph.” 
“Sure,” I said, wanting to show 
that I hadn’t been fooled as bad as the 
rest of them. “I'll show you how #t 


woods. 


(Concluded on page 22, column 3) , ee 
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By DB. J. W. HOLLAND 








A Message to Husbands and 
Wives 


HERE are home ideas which we get 

from happy and inexperienced lovers. 
They are generally good. 

There are ideas we get from those 
who never tried the 
beautiful experiment 
of home life. Those 
ideas are generally 
too lofty for ordi- 
nary mortals to fol- 
low. 

There are tried 
ideas that come 
from those who 
both have homes, 
and have observed life in all its phases. 
Such ideas ought to have a hearing. 





DR HOLLAND 


Last week, a Chicago jurist, Judge 
Joseph Sabath, presided over his ten- 
thousandth divorce case in a period of 
four years. “The judge has spent thou- 
sands of hours listening to the weary 
recital of those, who either never loved 
at all, or through some mistake or fail- 
ure, had ceased longer to care 

The judge is not proud of the civiliza- 
tion that displays such a social! condition 
as this reveals in one American city. 

I feel that his ideas are well worthy 
of spreading all over the United States. 

While the rural home has been more 
secure from the separation disease than 
the city home, it is well for us to ponder 
the sage and practical advice of this 
judge. 

To husbands these words are address- 
ed :— 

“Make your wife a real partner 


“If no children are born to you, adopt 
some. 

“Supply your wife with sufficient funds 
to maintain the household. 

“Work together, play together, grow up 
together, and share the responsibilities to- 
gether.” 

To wives, the judge says as follows: 

“Do not allow yourself to be treated as 
a weak, dependent little thing. 

“Do not be afraid to soil your hands. 

“Do not be afraid of the one really big 
thing in your life—motherhood. 

“Make your husband feel that he is the 
one man in your life. Do not flirt. 


“Make your husband share in the 
sibilities of home life.” 


respon- 


To both man and wife, the judge gives 
this parting advice :— 

“Avoid heated quarrels. Speak out frank- 
ly, but do not develop arguments. 

“Differences should be settled on the very 
day that they develop. 

“Sympathy, good humor, and a desire for 
mutual understanding are the supporting 
pillars of the home. 


“One of the fixed rules of every house- 
hold should be—good humor in parting in the 
morning, and a cheerful meeting in the 
evening,” 

So much for the ideas of the law. May 
I add this other word. We need a new 
conviction of the sacredness of marriage. 
Whether one calls it a sacrament, or 
sacred, is largely a matter of theological 
distinction, but every honest man and 
woman must feel the increasing peril to 
American life through the lax views pop- 
ularly held on the marriage vows. 

We have yet to work out a satisfactory 
Solution of this mating business. Definite 
rules are easy to lay down. Laws have 
always been easy to pass, but until human 
love can listen to intelligence and experi- 
ence before making life’s supreme adven- 
ture, we cannot expect things to change 
for the better. 


sa 3 
Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
LESSED are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.—Matt. 5:5. 
Better is the poor that walketh in his 
uprightness, than he that is perverse in 
‘Ss ways, though he is rich.—Prov. 28:6. 























to [mprove Your farm 


Running Water makes the farm home a 
happier, more healthful living place. A 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant 
can be installed in any farm home. 


Electric Light is arealcomfort. It saves 
labor and greatly increases efficiency in 
home and barn. The Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Light and Power Plant furnishes 
both light and engine power. 

An Engine is a worker that saves its cost 
many times each year—a positive need 
onevery farm. The“*Z” Engine is known 
everywhere as the finest of its kind. 
Ground Feed makes every bushel pay 
=brings quicker results, is more eco- 





Home Light 
and Power Plants 





Both electric light and en- 
gine power from one plant at 
One cost. Engine power is 
available at belt puliecy while 
battery is being charged. En- 
ine power alone or clectric 
ight alone at any time. 
Double utility at one low cost. 


Prices 
No. 1% Plant... $325.00 
No. 3 Plant 525.00 


Cash f. 0. b. factory 





<>" 
’? J > 
““B’’ Feed Grinders 

Grind grain mixtures as well 
as any single grain. Whea 
@rinding plates are worn on 
one side they can be turned 
and used again. Non-bridg- 
ing hopper, safety flywheel, 
cutting knife adjustable 
from outside—extreme sim- 
plicity assures long life. 


: Prices 
No. 4 $11.00 
o. 8 40.09 
‘0. 10 55.00 


Cash f. ®. 6. factory 


\ 


These 


“Z’’ Engines 


Over 400,000 farmers use this 
engine because it is low in first 
cost, low in operating cost, 
end is absolutely dependable. 





{tis simple, sturdy and pow- 
erful, Has high tension bat- 
tery of magneto ignition; 
suction fuel feed; positive 
lubrication; reneWable die- 
cast bearings; parts subject 
to wear are hardened and 
ground ;crankshaft,connect- 
ing rod and camshaft are 
drop forgings. More drop 
forgings and specially heat 
treated parts are used thanina 
any other engine of this type. 
Highest quality obtainable— 
at the lowest price possibie! 


Prices 
Dp § 
1% h. p. mag. equipt.... 58.50 
Pp. 


- DP. 
6h. p. mag. equipt....153.59 
Prices quoted avecash f. o. 6. 
factory; add freight to 
your town 





Steel Eclipse 
Windmills 


All parts are completely en- 
closed and run in oil. Cut 

inion and worm gear elim- 
mate many parts. Crank- 
shaft isdrop forged. All work- 
ing parts machined to close 


nomical, and cattle relish it more than 
whole one. Rr oA Feed anew it 
is one of the best values ever offered. a —~- 5. 
A Windmill is a helping hand that gets lite 7 
its power free. Steel Eclipse Windmills 
are built for a lifetime of service. 


e products are made in the 
great Fairbanks-Morse factories, 
where “quality” alone is the ruling; 
standard. Read the brief descriptions] Chicago, U. 3. A. 
above. Compare the prices. Realize 
why over a million American farmers 
use Fairbanks- Morse equipment. 


See your local Fairbanks-Morsel 
authorized dealer, or mail the coupon. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


**Boery Line a Leader” 


Manufacturers 


Fairbanks- Morse Products 





limits. Simple, all - metal 
construction—built for alife- 
time of service. Self-regulat- 
ing. Quick down stroke, slow 
lift—actual pumping two- 
thirds of the time. heel is 
tilted to take advantage of 
slightest wind. Sizes: 8 ft. 
and larger. 





Home Water Plants 


At an extremely low cost you 
can have water under pressure 
—hot or cold—in bathroom, 
kitchen,laundry,barn,water- 
ing trough—wherever you 
wantit. The Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant operates 
automatically. There is an 
outfit to draw water from 
cistern, spring, shallow well 
or deep well. 

120 galions per hour capacity 
pump, 69-cycle motor, 8 gal, 
galv’d tank, complete $84.75 
200 gallons per hour capacity 
pump, 60-cycle motor, 35-gal. 
galv'dtank,complete $115.00. 
Also larger sizes, for engine 
or electric drive, correspond- 
ingly low priced. 


Prices quoted are cash 
f. 0. b. factory 
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— Authorized 7. Yealer 
ao FAIRBANKS: MORSE Prony ic 
[= SE PRODUC 


The local Fairbanks-Morse 
authorized dealer will be 
to give you complete infor- 
mation on any of these 
items. Mail the coupon, 
erly checked, and we 


Other Fairbanks-MorseProd- 





power heads, etc. 


0 “Z” Engines 
O Home 


electric motors, a complete 
line of general service pump- 
ing equipment, pump jacks, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 262 
900 South Wabash Avenue, 


I Without auy obligation on my part, 
send free descriptive literature and 
complete information concerning 

| the items I have checked below: 


ater Plants 

0 ““B” Feed Grinders 

O Home Light and Power Plants 
0 Steel Eclipse Windmills 

O Washing Machines 





Name..... 
I 





Address..... 
R.F.D. 





j State 


] PU canceuscivthiiniscntiiteipinctsiiesiougaaee 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


“We Saved 30 
Per Cent,” 


ys T. N. Spencer, 
Cabarrus County Fair 
Assn., 
“*1 saved at least $25,"" 
declares Homer Sharp, R 3, 
Cloverdale, Alabama. cord, Delaware, 
You, too, can save money on Fence, 
Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire by buy- 4 
ing direct from our great mills at 
Prompt shipments. 
very article guaranteed satisfactory. 


New Low Prices--Greater Savings 
Kitselman Super Galvanized Fence and 
Kitselman Rail Steel Posts cost less; last 
neers Save time, labor and expense in 

ding. 100 styles and heights of Fence; 


GET IT FROM THE 
54 ACTORY DIRECT 


owest Factory Prices. 


u 
E 


bui 
Posts for every purpose. 


ues in 





a) says 


Direct From Factory to Farm 
We Pay the Freight 
Write now—today—for our big FREE 
Catalog filled with real mon 
arm, Poultry and 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELM. OS., Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 


Ten ase 








Why Do Without Figs and Grapes? g 











Concord N,. O, Never 


never yet 





OTH are 


Fresh Figs 
large quantities. 

have 
were there enough for the market. 
Grapes can gathered from June to November—Con- 
Niagara—and the Muscadines in August 


and September. 


SOUTHERN PLANTING FACTS 


our new booklet, tells what to grow and how, describing 


fruits, nuts, shade trees, shrubs, vines, for 


the Gulf Coast. 


GLEN ST. MARY NURSERIES CO. 


GLEN ST. MARY, FLORIDA 


We have no agents, nor connection with any other nursery 


easily grown, and you can have Figs every 
day from July to November from your own garden. 
sell well in local markets, and canners use 


Send for a copy. 


you had all the Grapes you want, 


Florida and 


Bunch 


25-25 























We 'Pay 
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Write for my new cu 
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When you put up Super- 
Zinced Fence you make an 
investment in better farm- 
ing that adds to your farm 
profits year after year. 


Super-Zinced Fences are armored 
against rust by an extra heavy 
coating of zinc. We use a spec- 
ial-formula steel and by our im- 
proved process the zinc is so 
closely bonded to the wire that 
it will not crack or peel. 

Both Columbia Hinge-Joint 
and Pittsburgh Perfect Stiff- 
Stay Fences are Super-Zinced 
and we guarantee them to be un- 
excelled in quality and durability. 
Made in many styles for farm, 
poultry, garden and lawn. Write 
for Super-Zinced Fence Catalog 
and farm account book, both 




















free. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
714 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





° 
Suggestions to Our Law- 
makers 
(Concluded from page 5) 

books of North Carolina, and one which 
should not be permitted to survive this 
session of the General Assembly. It is 
this: North Carolina taxpayers are al- 
lowed to deduct the amount of their 
debts from the amount of their “solvent 
credits”—notes, accounts, or mortgages 
due them, cash in bank, etc..— but not 
from real or personal property. 

Now almost every merchant, banker, 
lawyer, doctor, or business or profession- 
al man of any description is the owner 
of a considerable amount of such 
vent credits,” and so he can charge prac- 


“sol- 


tically everything he owes against such 
solvent credits. In other words, North 
Carolina business and professional men 
practically pay on what they own less 
the amount they owe. But not so with 
the farmer. The farmer’s assets are 
nearly always in the form of real estate 
or personal. property, and he has very 
little or nothing in the form of “solvent 
credits.” Consequently, the practical 
working result of the present law simply 
amounts to this: that other classes in list- 
ing their property for taxation are per- 
mitted to deduct their debts and pay 
taxes on the net amount they own, but 








WYATTS 
GARDEN 


Flower Seed Free 


e . , Early Corn, ete. 
Field Seeds, Sudan Grass, Mammoth 
Yellow Soybeans, North Carolina grown 
Cotton Seed. 

Catalog oe, chews full line of Farm 


, implements, 
Send Today! Don't Wait! 


Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co. 


Bstablished 1881 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





Too good to be true? Yet 
we mean it! Great big 


We prepay postage if you send order. 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. R8557, , CHICAGO 








the farmer is not given this privilege 
which other classes enjoy. 

If the Legislature of 1925 does not 
remedy this condition, every farmer in 
North Carolina should demand the rea- 
son why. 

3. A considerable part of the state’s 
area should be in forest lands. But this 
is made difficult for the owner because 
of the policy of levying the tax against 
all land each year. Would it not be 
practicable to have a system of taxation 
for forests that would make payments 
mature as the timber is cut? 


Some Unfinished Jobs From 1923 


N OUR review of the Legislature of 

1923 we referred to some important 
measures which failed of passage at that 
session. It is worth while to refer to 
them now as “unfinished business” which 
should have attention as the General As- 
sembly of 1925 takes up its work. At 
that time we said :— 


“The Legislature refused to do any- 
thing practicable for the relief of John 
Smith, tenant farmer. It could vote 
$10,000,000 for a railway line whose 
practicability is at least doubtful, but it 
refused to vote even $800,000 on a prop- 
erly safeguarded plan for helping North 
Carolina tenants become home-owners. It 
refused to increase income and inherit- 
ance taxes on the very wealthy. It did 
nothing effective to make county govern- 
ment in North Carolina more efficient 
and economical—one of the crying needs 
of the state. It wasted time on volumes 
of local legislation that should have been 
left to the counties. It refused (or the 
Senate refused) to pass legislation regu- 
lating the Ku Klux. It did not provide 
a strong corrupt practices act governing 
primary elections. It did not provide as 
it should have done for a sort of ‘effi- 


ciency and economy commission’ of busi- 
ness experts (or with authority to em- 
ploy experts) to see that the most effi- 
cient and economical business methods 
are used by each state department and 
state institution, duplication of work 
eliminated, etc. It continued the shame- 
ful scandal of wasting public money for 
idle committee clerks and other legisla- 
tive officials—friends and pets of sen- 
ators or representatives who secured their 
appointments. It refused to pass (even 
though the state platform of the ma- 
jority party promised it)’ a workman’s 
compensation act that would give more 
money to the families of jnjured or slain 
persons and less money to ‘contingent 
fee’ lawyers. It killed the state-wide 
game law. It did not provide proper 
machinery for equalizing tax 
ments.” 


Some Other Tasks Needing At- 


tention 
OME other matters which, in our 
opinion, should have the attention of 
the present Legislature are as follows :— 


assess- 


1. We believe something ought to be 
done to attract the best class of settlers 
from the North and West to North 
Carolina. We have spent millions of 
dollars for improving this state. Now 
we need a larger population to help us 
pay the expenses of this improvement 
and to give proper support to all agen- 
cies of progress. North Carolina and 
Iowa are practically the same size, but 
North Carolina cultivates only 8,000,000 
acres of land against Iowa’s 28,000,000. 
The doubling of the state’s white popu- 
lation would send the state forward im- 
measurably. 

2. Our people are losing far more 
through waste and inefficiency in county 
governments than through any defects 
in state government. Dr. Rankin of our 
State Board of Health has done a great 
service by preparing a score card by 
which the efficiency of each county health 
department can be accurately tested. 
Some similar plan for testing the gen- 
eral efficiency of county government in 
each county should be developed. No 
county, for its own purposes alone, is 
going to make the study and investiga- 
tion required for discovering the best 
system. Hence a state investigation of 
conditions and remedies is needed. And 
while the state cannot compel counties to 
adopt new systems, yet if it presents 
facts, the people in the counties will ef- 
fect reforms. 

3. The Legislature ought to deal lib- 
erally with the public schools. The*Uni- 
versity, and the colleges of the state, all 
have wealthy, prominent, and politically- 
influential alumni and boards of trus- 
tees, all of whom actively lobby for their 
institutions—and this is all right. But 
we have often wished that a thousand 
poor children from the backwoods of 
North Carolina who have no hope of 
education except what is found in the 
common schools—we have often wished 
that such a group of the “alumni” of the 
common schools could also appear before 
each session of the appropriations com- 
mittees. No senator or representative 
should ever forget the truth expressed 
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20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
power. 





Also Saws, Beit- 
ing. ‘en Rigs, 





better time than now? 


tisement we carry. 


podiea\e4 ox baby chicks. 











Let’s Really Get Some Purebred Poultry 


ET’S really get some purebred poultry in 1925—not just talk about it. 
And if we are ever to make a real start in this direction, is there any 


We suggest that each Progressive Farmer reader just fill in the blank 
below, put it in an envelope, and mail to some advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer—and we guarantee to all our readers the reliability of each adver- 


Pullx shades cabaaytthwbuetan ree. Nas. srisz erry Paws , 1925 
TO THE ADVERTISER ADDRESSED :— 

I wish to get some purebred poultry of the ......cccccccccccees breed, 
and to this end I enclose $......... , for which please send me:— 


cas «kanes cockerels. 


M y shipping address is......... 


wouwhes seuss settings of eggs. 
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I need more agents, for full or spare time 
work, to take orders for latest style tail- 
ored r suits. Big assortment of 
fine woolens to ehoose from at prices to fit 
every purse. Satisfa or money 
back guaranteed. The low prices will 
# surprise you. No experience needed. e 
teach you. Start in your spare time and 
y grow big. sult offer 
to introduce quickly in territories where 
enn agg men. Send card or - 
jay. Just say ‘Send me your offer 
to agents.”* Address 4 














FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 

Pencils, Knife, Pen 

.. Eraser, for 

i! a packages 
hewing Gum at 5c a age. Write 

BLUINE MFG. Co., oof Milt St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


TREMENDOUS VALUE FOR 15c 


The Pathfinder, Leading Weekly Mag- 
azine of Nation’s Capital, Makes 
Remarkably Attractive Offer. 





Washington, D. C., Special.—People 
everywhere are hurrying to take ad- 
vantage of the Pathfinder’s wonderful 
offer to send that splendid illustrated 
review of the whole world 13 weeks 
on trial for 15 cents. It costs the 
editor a lot of money to do this, but 
he says it pays to invest in new 
friends, and in spite of the high cost 
of his greatly improved paper he 
makes this rare offer to bring his cir- 
culation up to a million a week. You 
will like this paper; it is 31 years old 
and now better than ever; no other 
publication like it anywhere. Try it. 
Only 15 cents in stamps or coin mailed 
at once to Pathfinder, 127 Pathfinder 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., will keep 
your whole family informed, enter- 
tained, helped and inspired. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


_ A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, eveD 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 
The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 





-Lake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to send 


a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience oF 














money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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by Charles B. Aycock in the last words 
of his speech accepting the nomination 
for Governor of North Carolina:— 


“T shall respect the rights of property 
and rejoice in prosperity, but I shall not 


forget that they who toil not only consti- | 


tute the largest class of our people, but 
from their labors can spare little time to 


urge their views upon those whom they | 


have chosen to serve them.” 


4, The usury laws of North Carolina 
are shamefully violated and there is a 
glaring failure to enforce the law limit- 
ing the charges for “time prices” to not 
more than 10 per cent over cash prices, 
where crop lien security is given. These 
conditions should be remedied. ‘ 

5. To prevent corruption in primaries 
and elections, no other remedy is so ef- 
fectual as the secret ballot. Men will 
not buy votes if they cannot see them de- 
livered. 

6. The 1923 Legislature passed a law 
prohibiting the taxation of stocks owned 
by resident North Carolinians in out-of- 
the-state corporations. We defended the 
law at the time by saying :— 

“Let us be fair. Each corporation is 
required to pay tax on its property, just 
as each landowner is required to pay on 
his land. A share of stock in a company 
is like a deed to a piece of land. No one 
would say, ‘Tax the land and also tax 
the deed to the land.’ There seems to us 
little justice in taxing a company on its 
property and then taxing the stockholder 
on his shares in the taxed company. And 
if this is recognized as just in the case 
of North Carolina companies, is it not 
also just in the case of companies oper- 
ating outside North Carolina?” 

Fuller investigation, however, con- 
vinces us beyond question that this law 
needs amendment. The tax rate varies 
greatly in different states and for this 
reason equalization should be attempted. 
The law should provide (1) that the 
State Tax Commission should ascertain 
the rate of tax per $100 of real value as 
paid by the foreign corporation on all 
such stock, and then (2) require the 
North Carolina holder of such stocks to 
pay the difference between the rate paid 
by the foreign corporation and the rate 
which he would have had to pay on 
North Carolina corporation stock of 
equal value at his place of residence. 
Any other system is unfair to the busi- 
ness enterprises of our own state. 

We hope our farmer-readers will 
write their senators and representatives 
promptly in behalf of such of these poli- 
cies as they approve. Our lawmakers 
know that the farmer does not write 
many letters, so when they get a letter 
from a farmer they believe it means 
something. And if any subscriber is too 
busy to write a letter, we suggest that 
he just clip out anything we have written 
that he likes and mail to his lawmakers 
with a word of endorsement. 


[ HANDY FARM DEVICES 


Selected by G. H. Alford 











Brace for Wire Fence 








END posts are seldom properly braced 
and the value of a fence depends 


largely upon whether the wires are 
tight or slack. The brace shown in the 
illustration can never give way. Two 
Posts are set 30 inches apart with a short 
brace between them at the top. A 
twisted wire cable of several good sized 
Strands runs from the top of the second 
Post to a secure fastening in the ground. 
It is a good idea to bore holes through 
the posts and run wires through rather 
than staple them to the posts. 
% #8 8 


p° YOU like peaches and cream? Then 

let’s plant some peach trees now, as 
they can’t be planted next summer when 
age are ripe, and you are hungry for 
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proved on the farm_<~ 


Mr. Huntington is one of the many farmers who made 
these tests on their farms. One acre was grown with 
fertilizers made with Aero Brand Cyanamid, and beside 
this another acre with fertilizer containing cottonseed 
meal. Notice .the convincing results set forth in Mr. 
Huntington’s letter. 


Fertilizers made with Aero Brand Cyanamid can not stick in the drill— # 
And they provide your crops with / 


they are handled easily and quickly. 
the same high value of plant food—the same form of urea—as 
dried blood, manure, and other sources of organic nitrogen. 


Make more profits from your crops! 
Cyanamid. And 


by American farmers. 
Cyanamid is Made By 


American Cyanamid Co., 511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ask for a fertilizer mixed with Aero Brand 
remember, the value to you is shown in the fact that over 
15,000,000 tons of mixed fertilizers, containing Aero Brand Cyanimid, have been used 
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to Make Money 
Growing Tobacco 


QA 
LEDBETTER 


PLANTERS 


Buy One Now and Save 


—labor seed and money. Plant Corton, Corn, Peanuts, 
Beans—all row crops evenly without skips or bunching; get 
et stand; easier to chop. 


No. 4 Ledbetter Walking Planter 
aE Sn ae lee na, 
one seed at « time 23 you want it. 


“More Seed” as Well As “One Seed” 


N FACT the only way to make money out 
of Tobacco is to grow good Tobacco. The 
kind that sells for 40c, 50c or better per 
pound. Good methods, skill in cultivation, 
careful worming and care in curing amount to 
little if the seed are not selected with care. 


in growing a cro 
The Smallest Costs ° .fow2F 3 SS 
seed. Approximately 12c per acre. And noth- 
ing pays as well as using bred up pedigreed 
seed, seed capable of producing Tobacco that 
brings the top price. 

For nearly sixty years Tobacco Seed have 
been a constant study on our Hyco Tobacco 
Seed Farm. Our life work has been improv- 
ing Tobacco Seed. . 

’ with home-grown 
Don’t Take Chances Wit} *omesrowe 
cost you hundreds of dollars in profits on 
your crop. Slate’s Seed are safest and best 
to plant. 

F; { A postcard or letter will bring you 

FCC: “Tobacco Culture,” our booklet which 

ives authentic information on all branches of 

‘obacco growing. Also copy of our 1925 Cata- 
log which tells of our New Discovery in 
treated Tobacco Seed. 


SLATE SEED CO., Box 149, South Boston, Va. 








Br simply changtng pats in hopper, the 





Ledberter becomes 
peulsprame Abo pn Orlane = 


—for the No 4 makes it a perfect fertilizer distributor. The 
same 





FAMOUS 
Frederick Co. Lime 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 
Manufactured by 


M. J. GROVE LIME Co. 
LIME KILN, MD. 


eet No. 20 plants and distributes feruiizer ot he 

pa ne fm Dealer or write for Catalog, prices 
Soursern PLow ComPAnyY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


002 Lie Street 











NOTALCO MEAT SCRAPS 
Greatest egg producer known. Peed them regu- 
ig ae A 
wr us rect. 

NORFOLK TALLOW CO., Inc., 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Factoriee—Norfolk, Va., and Richmond, Va. 
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Most amazing offer ever 
made! Think of getting a 
big, finely made Serge Coat 
for $3.98 and an extra Skirt 
and Walst absolutely free! 
We make this stupendous 
Offer to bring us a host of 
new friends! Rush your 
order now. They will 
go fast. Only limited 
stock and only one 
toa customer. First 
come first served! 
1 COAT— Fashioned 
rom Lone weer \ — 
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Skirt 
and 

Blouse 
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Unlined. Meal fast 
sleeves. Splendid! 

‘ed throu; 
SKIRT AND WAIST— 
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id girdle, of Long ‘oo! 
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ular overblouse 
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give you quick relief 


The lightest application —and 
pain and stiffness begin to give 
way as fresh, new blood is sent 
tingling through the infected 
spot. No bothersome rubbing. 
Just pat it on gently. Get this 
= sure relief today. All 
ruggists—35 cents, 


Sloan. ran ‘aes 


Color Your Butter 

















“Dandelion Butter Color” gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 
_ Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your. churn 
comes butter of 


“Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
ope! vegetable, 

armless, and 






: meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 





color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or grocery stores. Write for free sam- 
ple bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 














S Mrs. WN. Hutt, Editor 





ae Housewife’s Calendar 


Mo! {¥, January 19.—The sharp 

corner of the bedspring that tears 

the sheet may be made safe by covering 
with a wide piece of adhesive plaster 

sday, January 

0—Pour left-over 

cooked cereal into 

tall jelly glasses to 

cool. It can then be 


turned out and serv- 
ed cold with 
uid sugar or 
in neat rounds 
fried 
Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 21, — A good 
health chart to have is a healthy face 


cream 
sliced 
and 





MBS. 


HUTT 








ee 


Thursday, January 22—If your envel- 


ope chemise is worn at the bottom but 
still good at the top, cut it off at the 
waist line, make a casing for an elastic 
and you have a nice camisole or under- 
waist 

Friday, January 23,—If the children’s 
hands get cold on the long walk to 
school, slip a heated ear of corn in each » 
pocket and see how comfortable they 
keep. 


Saturday, 
are removed 


January 24.—Fresh tea stains 
by pouring boiling water 
over them. Tea stains of long standing 
should first be soaked in glycerine, then 
washed in cold water 

Sunday, January 25.—Seed catalogs 
begin to make pleasant and profitable 
reading if you would have an early gar- 
den. 


A Diary for 1925 


RE you going to keep a diary for 
1925 or are you going to begin on 
the morning of January first and by the 


cents worth of the largest sized fools- 
cap paper and a large lettered calendar; 
cut the numbers from the calendar and 
paste them at the left side of the sheéts 
of paper, allowing as’ much space to 
ich one as is desired for entries. Mine 
ire every two inches, which means using 
four sheets for the dates of each month 


yr one a week. All are prepared at once 


for convenience but I tack up but one 
month at a time 
Put up the four numbered sheets of 


convenient place at 
the kitchen wall to- 
soft black lead penc icil on 
Then each day jot down 
important happenings. You wil do this 
it handy, whereas oftet 
would not sit down with pencil and pa- 
in the evening when you want to 
read and talk. When the month is filled 
one can easily copy the entries odd 
moments. If a typewriter is used it is 
short work and in the end much more 
satisfactory. 


January at some 
writing height 
gether with a 

12-inch cord 


because is you 


per 


at 


ledger allows the re- 
moval of leaves to use with the type- 
writer and such a book will be a fine 
reference as to weather conditions and 
important happenings. 


MRS. J. C. D. ° 


A loose leaf 


Texas. 


The Best Mustard Pickle in 
the World 


T THIS time of year the cucumbers 
put down in brine in the autumn are 
ready to be made into pickles. The fol- 
lowing recipe for mustard pickle will 
be found delicious. 
2 small onions, 
6 green pep- 


One quart salted cucumbers, 
3 large cauliflowers, separated, 


pers. Put in a weak brine for 24 hours. 
Scald in same brine and drain. 
Mix together 6 tablespoons dry mustard, 


114 tablespoons turmeric, 3 cups sugar, % cup 





end or the month have forgotten all flour. Measure 2 quarts vinegar and use a 
about it as I have done many, many little of the cold vinegar to moisten dry in- 
times ? gredients. 
However, I am wiser now and my , Let remainder of vinegar come to a boil, 
of 5 ° i an then stir in paste and let boil 4 minutes, 
completed diaries for past years have stirring all the time to prevent burning. 
been of great assistance to me im many Pour ovér pickles and let boil again. Pour 
ways. This is what [| do. I buy 10 into sterilized bottles and seal while hot. 
e 











Our Pattern Department 
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EASILY 


which comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
together as in figure 2. Sketch 3 
sleeves set into armholes. The dress 


and button trimming. 


able to make the popular button-down-the- 
plaid kasha, bengaline or satin, in a short 
For the 36-inch size, 35g yards 36 
color are required. 
Price of each pattern, 15 cents 
or coin (coin preferred). The fall and 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern 








MADE BUTTON-DOWN-THE 

(The illustrations show h¢ 
Figure 1 shows the three major pieces of the dress after cutting from pattern 2117, 
and 42 
shows the 
is now 


Anyone, even if she does not profess to know 
with the aid of these sketches and our perfect-fitting pattern 2117, that. she will be 


-inch material with 15g yards 32-inch contrasting 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 
winter book of fashions 
seven-lesson course in dressmaking, .etc. 
Department, 
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2117 


FRONT DRESS. 


yw) 


These are joined 
with applied front band and the 
completed except for the collar 


inches bust measure 
dress 
nearly 


a great deal about sewing, will find 


front dress 


time. 


of striped worsted, plaid or 


25 cents, stamps 
over 30 
Price 


contains 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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| TEENS AND TWENTIES — | 
The Letters of Letty 


‘ a7 ® 
Oakleaf Farm, Friday. 


M' Dear Beatrice:— 


Last night my cousin Tom, 
Davis, Bob Shaw, and I went to town 
to the movies in Bob’s new car. On the 
way Molly said she thought it was terri- 
ble the way some ps behave in the 
movies. 

“I don’t see 
very terrible in 
you don’t jump 
scream,” said Bob. 

“Let’s watch,” 
way home we'll 
seen.” 

The result of our 
that Tom had noticed that the girl in 
front of him had read all the titles aloud 
and had kept tilting her head so that he 
could not see, while the boy back of him 
put his foot on his chair and poked him 
in the back. 

Molly had heard a man across the 
aisle laughing so loud that he attracted 
every one’s attention and I had observed 
a girl who lounged in her seat and stuck 
her feet out in the aisle where every one 
was in danger of falling over them. 

But Bob who had not believed it pos- 
sible to behave badly in the movies had 
been annoyed most. 

“That man and girl 
late were the limit,” he complained 
“They should not have been so late to 
begin with and then they didn’t need to 
stand up so long taking off their coats 
I lost a whole scene of the comedy 
while they fussed around getting seated. 
And the girl didn’t take off her hat until 
I asked her. Then they both munched 





Molly 


1 
opie 


do th it’s 
long 
and 


can 
movies as 
and down 


what 
the 
up 


you 


as 


‘and on the 


I suggested, 
| what we've 


all tell 


observations was 


who came in 


brittle candy and ate peanuts and 
sprinkled the shells all over the floor 
and the aisle.” 

“Gracious, anything more?” I asked 


“Yes, she talked much, much too loud 
and he told what was going to happen 
and—” 

“Not more?” laughed Molly. 

“Yes, more. She was dressed 
though she were going to a ball instead 
of wearing the pretty simple sort of 
dresses you girls wear and she reeked 
of cheap perfume and he chewed gum.’ 


as 


Had you realized there were so many 


ill-bred things one could do in the 
movies, Beatrice? I had not but I think 
every one of them well worth remem- 


bering to avoid. 

Next week I shall write you all about 
our new club. I wish you were here to 
join it. Lovingly, 

Beas Y. 


BABY’S CHANCE FOR HEALTH 
Clothes for the Mother-to-be 














ee is the most sensibly dressed 

young mother-to-be I have among 
my patients,’ said Dr. Register. 

“And why?” I asked. 

“All her clothes are suspended from 
the shoulder and bind nowhere. They 
are wool, which means that they are 


light in weight but warm. Her clothes 
being wool, her body is not subjected 
to sudden changes of heat and cold. Her 
shoes are comfortable and heels broad 
She wears no garters nor other pressure 
that might cause varicose veins.”’ 

“Knit underwear is good at this time,” 
I remarked. 

“The best in the world,” was-the re- 
ply, “if it is quite large and long enough 
in the body.” 

“What about baths for the pregnant 
woman?” 

“She should bathe every day for com- 
fort as well as health,” he said. 
pecially is this so if the woman has 

















? 


slightest tendency to kidney trouble, be- 
cause the bodily poisons that pass out 
through the skin are not left to burden 
the kidneys.” 

“What about hot 
baths?” I persisted. 

“This is the time to avoid them or any 
extreme of any kind,” was the reply, 
“because the body is better, at this time, 
for being neither shocked nor stimu- 
lated.” 


baths and cold 


\ 


[ MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
Velvet 


ELVET was once the material for- 

kings_and queens but now, so claim the 
manufacturers, velvet is within the reach 
of the modest in purse. Velveteens and 
velours are cotton back and sometimes 
cotton pile, but they are very lovely 
sometimes. 

Never buy a velvet unless you can 
have another good dress to change off. 
As to expense, that is not so great, for 
what is left of it can be used for trim- 
ming, for children’s coats, and in various 
other places. 

When buying velvet it is well to buy 
enough on the straight of the goods for 
the garment and that for folds, bands, 
and pipings on the bias. 

Formerly the pile of all velvet ran 
down. Now good dressmakers make it 
run up, because it does not crush so 
easily on the back of the skirt, nor so 
soon show wear. 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 


The Graysons Discuss 
Breakfast 


TH whole family met around the fire 

that first night of Aunt Margaret's 
In a pause, after the details 
of the trip had been told, little Billy, 
of eight years, piped up and said, “Aunt 
Margaret, we’re going to give you a 
good breakfast.” 

Mrs. Grayson laughed, “Billy heard 
me say to Daddy that you looked thin 
and that I must feed you well and get 
you fat.” 

“Yes, Aunty,” he continued in his high 
treble, “we’re going to give you cake 
and pie and a whole ham and candied 
yams and beets and ice cream, an—” 

“Nobody eats those things for break- 























arrival. 


fast,” interrupted Gracie, who has now 
reached the scornful age of thirteen. 
“Do they, Aunt Margaret?” 


“No, there are certain substantial but 
easily digested foods that time and cus- 
tom as well as science have proved bet- 
ter for the first meal of the day,” she 
replied. 

“Won't you tell the children what they 
are, sister?” said Mrs, Grayson gently. 

“We begin with fruit whenever possi- 
ble,” smiled the aunt. “Fresh fruit is 
best; when that cannot be obtained, baked 
apples, apple sauce, stewed prunes or 
other slightly sweetened cooked or can- 
ned fruit is good.” 

“Why is it good?” 
at once, 


two or three asked 


“T'll explain it fully some day soon,” 
was the reply. 

“I like lots of sugar in mine,” spoke 
up Dan, the blessed manly son of the 
house, aged seventeen. 


“Now. Danny boy, you’re wrong to 
Start any meal with a sweet because it 
is so quickly satisfying that it spoils 
the appetite for the other necessary 
foods. The fresh, light fruit juices are 
the entrance to the day’s food just as a 
Porch is an entrance to a house. You 
would not put so much heavy furniture 
on the front porch that one could not 
get into the house, would you?” 


There was silence, then Gracie said, 
at does one have next?” 

“A cereal.” 

“I don’t like ’em !” 


the ir your old aunt is astonished,” 
laughed with feigned surprise. 
re are some hidebound grown men.” 


and she cast a sly look at Mr. Grayson— 
—“who pretend to think them useless 


fillers and child’s food. But remember 
this,” ‘she paused for effect—“our strong- 
est and most useful animals have cereals 
as a large part of their food; and the 
Scotch, one of the sturdiest, clearest- 
headed races on earth, use quantities of 
oatmeal. I could give a dozen such in- 
stances.” 

“The elephant lives on vegetables 

And grows to size sublime. 

The small carnivorous flea weighs less 

But he has a lively time.” 


murmured Dan and they laughed. 
“What else should we have for a sub- 
stantial breakfast, Auntie meat, a 
starch and sometimes a steak?” 
“No dear, those proteins most approved 
are eggs coddled, baked, poached or an 





omelet, but not fried, fish in cream 
sauce or fish cakes, hash, sausage or 
liver and bacon. With these, warmed 
over Irish potatoes or fried mush or 


rice, grits or potato cakes are served if 
there is a hungry man to eat them and 
then go out to work, or boys and girls 
who are at school and may not get a 
good dinner at noon.” 

“The breads for breakfast are toasted 
light bread, muffins, biscuit, rolls or 
popovers and now and then waffles or 
batter cakes. One can have one’s sweet 
with them in the form of syrup, mo- 
lasses, jam or jelly. In this way the 
sweet is at the end of the meal where 
it does not destroy the appetite for the 
variety of food necessary.” 

“No pork chops or fried ham 
breakfast?” asked Billy. 

“None at all, dear, and no coffee or 
tea for anyone under twenty; plenty of 
milk and cocoa or chocolate though. Is 
that not enough?” 

“T'll give a nickel,” said Daddy, “to 
the one who chooses the best breakfast. 
Mary, you start.” 

“All right Daddy,” she said, “and 
suppose we have them in next week’s 
paper.” 

“We'll have them there,” 
else the week after.” 


for 


he said, 








DAD IN THE KITCHEN 








Cleaning Enamel and Alumi- 
num 


“WHAT, not going to the meeting to- 
day?” Dad exclaimed when Mother 
declared her intention. 

“No, but I'll charge you with a mes- 
sage to the home demonstration agent. 
Tell her I want to know how to take 
the stains off my enamel and aluminum 
cooking vessels.” 

It was some hours later when Dad 
came home that Mother said, “And did 
you give Miss Cole my message?” 

“IT did indeed,” Dad drawled. 

“And what did she say?” 

“Well, she said she knew I could never 
remember it so she wrote it down. I 
have it somewhere,” he said as he rum- 
maged in his pockets. “Oh, here it 
is.” 

Mother took it and read. 

“With regard to enamel, soda, which 
is so useful for ironware, is injurious. 
Hot soapy water must be used to clean 
it and any obstinate stains can be re- 
moved by a rubbing with kitchen salt. 
Aluminum, also, generally can be kept 
clean with soapflakes and water, but if 
further scouring is required soda can 
safely be applied, provided that a little 
waterglass is added to the water. This 
neutralizes the bad effect of the soda, 
which discolors and eats away the metal. 
If by accident the aluminum comes in 
contact with soda without waterglass and 
is darkened in color, it can be whitened 
again by a rub-over with nitric acid 
before its next washing. Hard water, 
too, stains aluminum ware after a time 
and ordinary washing will not remove 
these black and brown marks. But a 
good way of doing it is to use a little 
acid in the cleaning, to counteract the 
alkali. Lemon juice and salt are effec- 
tive; or tomato or apple parings can be 
boiled in the-utensils.” 
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Caring for House Plants in 


Winter 
EAR Girls:— 

“IT promised to tell you today how 
to care for house plants in winter, didn’t 
I?” asked Miss Rose, the home demon- 
stration agent, at the monthly meeting 
of Mary’s club. 

“Yes, that was your promise at the 
last meeting,” answered Mary. “I am 
certainly glad you are going to tell us. 
Mother and I haven’t had much success 
with our house plants and flowers this 
winter. Mother says the house is too 
cold for them, and father says they do 
not get enough water. I hope I'll be 


able to tell them what the trouble is 
when I go home.” 

“Success with house plants depends 
upon four things—temperature, water- 
ing, light, and soil,” Miss Rose ex- 
plained, requesting that each girl put 
down on paper what she said in order 
that the instructions could be carried 
home. 


“Most people have trouble with house 
plants because they let the plants get too 
hot or too cold,’ Miss Rose told them. 
“Plants live fairly well in a house with 
an average day temperature and where 
the night temperature is not much more 
than 10 degrees lower. 


“Water, next to temperature, is of 
the greatest importance in caring for 
the plants. You must remember that 


the air in a heated house is usually drier 
than the air out-of-doors. Plants in 
pots take more water than those in 
boxes, and plants in small pots require 
more water than those in large pots. A 
good plan is to watch the soil at the top 
of the pot. When it is thoroughly dried 





use liquid manure, or nitrate of soda. 
You may put one pound of the liquid 
manure in two gallons of water and pour 
it on the soil. If you use the other 
method one teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda should be used for each gallon 
of water.” 

“I am going to take these instructions 
home to mother,” said Mary folding up 
the paper, “and I am sure we shall have 
better plants when we have followed 


them.” UNCLE P. F. 


Join a Club Now! 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AST spring I joined a sewing club. 
Our county home agent met with 

us almost every month and gave us sew- 
ing lessons. We made a good. many 
things that were really attractive. 

Every spring one girl from each club 
is chosen to attend a 10-day short course 
held at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S. C. There were about 500 women 
and girls there, and we were taught 
many interesting things. 

During our year of club work we 
were required to can one dozen jars of 
fruit and vegetables. All summer and 
fall I kept busy canning different things. 

In the early fall I sent my sewing to 
a judging contest held at Greenwood, 
S. C., and tied for second place with 
another county. I got $3.50 for that. 
In November we had a club fair. I won 
five blue ribbons, two red ribbons, and 
$4.50 in cash. 

I can say that I enjoyed the year’s 
work thoroughly. I advise every boy 
and girl to join a club of some kind this 
year. MARGARET DAVIS. 

Oconee County, S. C. 
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Begin at figure 1, draw a line from there to figure 2, thence to figure 3, and so on to 


the last figure. 


out the plant should be watered. Be sure 
to put in enough water to moisten all 
the soil in the pot from top to bottom. 
Instead of pouring the water in the top, 
many people set the pot’ in a pan of 
water. This plan allows the water to 
rise from the bottom to the top of the 
soil. When the top soil becomes wet it 
is time to take the pot out of the pan 
of water. 

“Next, we come to sunlight,” contin- 
ued Miss Rose. “All plants need some 
light. Some need more than others. 
Sun-loving plants as geraniums and roses 
thrive better in a sunny window than 
when set away in a dark corner. On the 
other hand, ferns, palms, and many of 
the vines do not do so well in a sunny 
place. West windows should not be 
used as the afternoon sun seems to be 
too strong for all kinds of house plants. 
Thus, the amount of. sunlight needed de- 
pends upon the kind of plant. 

“Now we come to the home of the 
plants—the soil,” said Miss Rose. “A 
soil that most all plants can live in is 
one containing leaf mold, garden loam, 
and clean, gritty sand. When making 
this mixture to put in the pot the sand 
should form about one-third and the leaf 
mold and loam two-thirds. Sometimes 
the plants need a Kttle fertilizer. You may; 


See what the answer to the 


question is. 


Editor’s Note—Now ts the time for 
every farm boy and girl between the 
ages of 10 and 18 years to enter club 
work for this year. Write to your 
county agent today and say that you 
want to join. If you have no county 
agent, boys should write to State Boys’ 
Club Agent at their State Agricultural 
College and girls should write to the 
State Home Demonstration Agent at 


the same address. 


How Club Work Has Helped 
Me 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WISH to tell The Progressive Farmer 


boys and girls about four ways in 
which club work has helped me. 

1. It helped me spiritually, by the 
pening exercises at our meetings. We 


have roll call, a memory verse from the 
Bible, songs, and a chapter from the 
Bible read by a club member or a Visi- 
tor. Sometimes we have a good preacher 
deliver us a sermon at the courthouse 
or some other convenient place. 

2. IT was helped physically by observ- 
ing the health rules given us by a com- 
petent doctor. They were very much 
like Dr. Washburn’s twelve rules, which 
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were published in The Progressive 
Farmer. 

3. I was helped mentally by learning 
to make twice as much corn as I had 
ever made before, learning to make a 
bale of cotton on land where I had 
never made more than one-half bale, and 
by learning to raise and fatten hogs 
economically. 

We were also given music 
twice a month. Our exercises, 
consist of reading, speeches, music, and 
dialogues, helped us learn how to ap- 
pear in public, and gave us money to 
purchase quite a few good books and 
lumber to make our school swings, 
bookcase, and “teeter-totter” boards, like 
The Progressive Farmer showed us how 
to make. 

4. Club work helped me financially. 
The total prizes on my cotton and corn 
amounted to $87.50. The pigs from my 
sow brought $50 clear of expenses, be- 
sides my free trip to the fair at Jack- 
son. We made about $25 at our car- 
penter’s work. 

Club work will certainly pay any boy 
or girl who has the “try again” habit 
May this letter help someone toward the 


lessons 
which 


goal. Cri. 
Carroll County, Mississippi. 
Editor’s Note—I hope all boys and 


girls who are not club members and 
who have not had a year’s experience as 
a club member will read this letter 
twice and then read it to the other mem- 
bers of the family and then have a gen 


eral discussion of club work. 


Club Work Pays 


HEN I was 13 years old our county 

agent came down and organized a 
pig and a corn club. I was elected presi- 
dent of both clubs. Our county agent 
told us to plant four one-fourth acre 
patches of rape, corn, soybeans, and 
peanuts. I should advise all club mem- 
bers to plant these patches. I got my 
sow pig, which cost $10, and fed her on 
these patches and plenty of other feed 
and she grew off fast. In October my 
pig took first prize at our county fair, 
$15. I kept my sow and she brought 
seven pigs, worth $5 each. Her second 
litter brought eight pigs, worth $6 each. 
Then I sold her for $20. I kept all the 


money and have a note against my 
father for $100 now. By this you will 
see that club work pays. You can al- 


ways count me a booster for club work 
EARL SMITH. 

DeKalb County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note—It is astonishing how 
fast a well bred and well fed pig will 
grow, and make money grow, too. The 
$10 Earl put in his pig soon grew to 
$100. How I do wish they could have 
had boys’ clubs when I was a youngster! 


Succeeding With Poultry 


February last year I joined the poul- 
try club. I had been a member of 
the club for three years, and liked it fine. 
I got three settings of S. C. White 
Leghorn eggs, and in three weeks had 
43 little chicks. I at once began to 
make preparations to take them off. Af- 
ter having a poultry house built, I se- 
lected two of the largest hens for their 
mothers. I dusted the hens in order to 
get them free from any insects. 

While the chicks were only a few 
days old I fed them on hard-boiled 
eggs. After they were about a week 
old I got some chick feed: I fed and 
watered them three times a day. They 
grew fast, and I lost only three. I in- 
tend to get some more eggs and raise 
more chicks, for I think it is one of the 
greatest pleasures I have had, to feed 
little chicks. 

UDELL RUDASILL (Age 15) 

Brazos County, Texas. 

Editor’s Note—Udell had unusually 
good luck, to hatch 43 chicks from three 
settings and raise‘ all of these but three. 
It is easy to guess that these chicks must 
have recived the best of care. 

2 8 8 
LAZY man is of no more use than 
a dead one and takes” up twice as 
much -room.’ 



























Feed the Soil 
As You Piant 


Valuable time and money 
can be saved with this double- 


duty planter. _ It distributes 
fertilizer when the seed is - 
dropped. Fertilizer does not 
come in contact with seed. 


John Deere No. 108 


Cotton and Corn 
Planter 


has famous John Deere saw-tooth 
type steel picker-wheel for cotton 
—drops one seed at a time—picks 
out lint and trash—prevents clog- 
ging. John Deere seed plates 
handle corn and many other seeds 
—most agcurate dropping device 
known. The “‘108” is gear-driven; 
throw-out lever on handle. Press 
wheel can be used open or closed. 


Be sure the planter you buy is a John 
Deere. There’s a type for your particu- 
lar need. See them at your John Deere 
dealer’s. Write today, address John 


Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for book- 
let HC-635. 
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for Fordson | 


(The Original Tractor Saw Mill) 


Price f. o. b. factory $395.00 


Over 2,000 TURNER SAW 
MILLS now in use. 


If you have lumber to cut or expect to buy 
a Saw Mill it will pay you to get full par- 
ticulars about the TURNER MILL. 

ou can make more money with the Turner 
Mill and Fordson. (There is a reason.) 

Other Turner Equipment for the Fordson 
consists of: PLANER and MATCHERS, LATH 
MILL and BOLTERS, SELF-FEED SHIN- 
GLE MILLS, WOOD SAWS. 

See your Ford Dealer for prices and full 
Particulars or write 


Cc. H. TURNER, MANUFACTURER, 
Statesville, N. C. 






























Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 
Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, Cab- 
bage, Strawberries, Ege 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping-No LameBack 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless of dry 
weather. Each plant set, watered an 
covered in one operation. Threetimes 
as fast as hand setting. Every plant 
will grow. Complete satisfaction 
raranteed or your money back. 
rite for free illustrated literature. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO.Dept. K,Chicago, iL, 
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SS 


Fine for 

Each 
Bundle 
Enough 
* for 3 
Quilts 










MONEY! brings this bargain 
to your door Pay on arrival price plus 
. If you are not delighted, re- 
turn and we will refund your money 
Supply limited. Hurry! 
Merle Manufacturing Co. 
26! River St. Aurora, IP. 





High or low wheels- 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
og illustrated in colors f 
59 Elm St., Quincey, t 





The Voice of the Farm 











H, RATS! How often have you 
heard flippant people say it? Did 
you know that rats are the worst pest 
| in the world? They have carried dis- 
ease germs that have caused more deaths 
than all the wars. On any good sized 
farm rats destroy enough property in a 
year to pay the taxes on the farm, Yet 


} not one person in a thousand ever takes | 


them seriously. We have exterminated 
the fly and the mosquito, now let's get 
out propaganda enough to exterminate 
rats. 
the fly and mosquito problem. 


Why have rats, when 1 teaspoonful 


of barium carbonate mixed with 10 
| spoons of breakfast food oats, with 
enough water added to make a paste, 


will exterminate all of the rats on one’s 


| place? Put the paste in a saucer or 
| some vessel that can be taken up and 
| put out of the reach of children and 
domestic animals during the day. Any 
drug store will sell you enough pat- 


ented rat poison for 25 cents to clear 
your premises. If you want to go at it 
scientifically, write to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for Farmer’s Bulletin No. 369. It 
will be sent you free of charge. Now 
all together, “Let’s Get the Rat.” 
W. F. ADAMS. 
Lavaca County, Texas. 
* a. 

I think all farmers should set a reso- 
lution this week that they will not pay 
any time prices in 1925, that they will 
pay as they go or not go, and that they 
will live at home this year and board at 


the same place. E. K. PAYNE. 
Habersham County, Ga. 
* x * 


My idea for this week is for the 
farmer who failed to select his seed corn 
in the field, to place a box in some 
handy place, and when he is feeding 
corn save all the best ears in this box, 
then before planting time, sort them 
out, keeping the very best ears for seed. 


Cc. M. HOWARD. 
Faulkner County, Arkansas. 
xX 3 3% 


Important Farm News 


(THE world famous 101 Ranch at Bliss, 


Okla., will pool its wheat crop for 
the next five years. Miller Brothers, 
the owners, have signed a membership 
contract with the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers’ Association, covering 101,000 
acres of land. Only about 2,500, how- 
ever, is sowed to wheat this year. 

* * * 
Copies of over 600 trademarks used 
by about 300 codperative 





dreds of millions of dollars are marketed 
each year under marks which 
guarantee the quality of the products. 
The marks are the symbols of the busi- 
ness good will of the various 
tions using them. 

* * * 

Joint Stock Land banks and Federal 
Land banks are experiencing intense 
competition from other lending institu- 
tions, such as private banks and insur- 
ance companies, because of the present 
condition of the money market, which 
has a surplus of funds. Farmers in most 
sections are reported having little 
difficulty in getting credits at their own 


these 


associa- 


as 


banks. One result is seen in the last 
issue of the Joint Stock Land bark 
bonds, which amounted to about 


$40,000,000, the smallest on record. It 
is expected that the usual fall issue will 


be even smaller. 
* * * 


The California Olive Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has adopted “Sun-ripe” as the 
trade name of its product. California's 
reputation as the “home of codperative 
marketing” is largely maintained by 
“Sunkist” oranges,. “Sunsweet” prunes 
and apricots, “Sunmaid” raisins, and 
other sunny products of farmers who 





sell codperatively. 


It’s easier and less expensive than | 
| 








associations | 
marketing fruits have been collected by | 


the Division of Agricultural Codépera- | 
tion of the United States Department | 
of Agriculture. Fruits valued at hun- 
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a challenge and a responsibility 


The problem of electrifying the farm is a challenge both to 


scientific agriculture and to electric engineering. 


With agri- 


culturists and engineers joining forces in solving this problem, 
the possibilities of farm electrification are limited only by man’s 


ingenuity. . 


This splendid opportunity to serve the farm and benefit 


the entire country is not being 


overlooked either by the agri- 


culturists or others interested. A committee composed of 
eight great organizations has been studying and carrying on 
experiments seeking solutions to these problems. 

This general committee and local committees in twelve 
states have before them, among others, the problems of: 

The lowering of farm production and marketing costs by the whole- 


sale application of electric power. 


The raising of the farmers’ standards of living by the introduction of 


electrical conveniences. 


The closer relation of the farmer to industry and transportation through 
the interconnection of electrical distribution systems and the wider 


use of electric power. 


These studies and the solutions which are expected to 
result must have a profound effect upon every community. 


Write for the attractive booklet on farm electrification 


which will be mailed to you without cost. 


it on to your neighbor. 


The committee mentioned above is 
composed ofthe American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, U.S. 


Read it and pass 


Departments of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Interior, Farm Lighting Manufac- 
turing Association and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








HOW MR. CARLISLE SAVED ;:20°° 


FIRE PROOF ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO YOU. f 


SAVED $20.00— "SEND TO-DAY for 
GOT BETTER ROOFING| special 30-day offer 
and direct from the factory prices. You will be 
delighted with the low prices and fine quality of ma- 
terial. Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr., Cleola, Ga., writes: 
“IT am well pleased and satisfied. ... 1 saved 
$20.00 by ordering from you.’’ 


Two cChimPS |OUR DOUBLE CRIMP 
ON EACH EDGE! ROOFING has two tall crimps on 
each . Nailsareall covered. No chance to 
leak. Quick and tonailon. Patent Nails, 
hammer and shears furnished with every order. 


ROOFING FOR| STEEL SHINGLES for only 
EVERY USE— | $5.75 per square, freight paid. 34 other 
styles and kinds of roofing at low direct from the 
factory freight paid prices. Heavy AsPHALT 
SHINGLES, Red or Green Color. Only $5.85 per 
square. Other roofing aslow as $1.25 per square. 





By! st 
my Lif GOT 


be val 
aah BETTER 


Faye ROOFING 
7 


SEND FOR |OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK 
FREE BOOK | tells all about Roofing and Sid- 
ing and gives valuable building information. 
Write to-day for your free copy. 


YOU SAVE We have just about enough 
THE PROFIT roofing to fill order3, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 30: days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send to-day 
for ~big free —roofing book and | cut 
prices. We sell you one square or 1, Squares 
at the same low wholesale factory price. Get 
pewenecd, fire proof roofing direct from the factory, 
7 paid. And keep in your own pocket the 
profits others would get. AppREsS 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Company, 
Dept. R, Savannah, Ga. 
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U DEPARTMENT 
° e OF AGRICUL- 
TURE FARMERS BULLE- 
TIN No. 1329 SAYS: 

“In reality the production 
of cotton in the presence of 
Weevils is nothing more or less 
than a race between the setting 
of bolls on the plant and the 
multiplication of the weevils 
and everything should be done 
to aid the cotton plants in win- 
ning the race.” 


































The Bulletin recommends— 
Early Varieties— Early Planting 


and further says “ The intelligent use of commercial fertilizers is an important step 
in the profitable production of cotton under boll-weevil conditions. 

“*Many successful growers are now convinced by their own experience that by 
practicing good cultural methods, and with the use of from 500 to 600 pounds per 
acre of a fertilizer composed of one-third 


NITRATE OF SODA 


and two-thirds 16 per cent acid phosphate, applied before planting, they can grow 
profitable crops of Cotton in spite of heavy Weevil infestation, even without the 
use of poison or other direct means of Weevil Control.”’ 

Our own recommendation to Cotton Growers for several years past has been — 
Plant Early — Plant Early Varieties and use 


200 pounds per acre of Nitrate of Soda 


If you want cotton next*fall, get ready now—place your order with your dealer 
for Nitrate of Soda so you will be ready at the proper time. 

If you want our bulletins or need information abovt the use of Nitrate of Soda, 
or if you cannot readily secure the nitrate you require, write our nearest office. 
For our information please add the number 3829 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—erpucaTIONAL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
701 Cotton Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 





| The Spirit of Spencer Spudd 


| (Concluded from page 14, oclumn 4) 


worked.” And I ran upstairs to manipu- 
late the machine. 

I had just got to the top of the stairs 
when I heard someone scream and 
wheeling around I saw, through the 
door of the seance room, the professor 
and Rudolpho standing up and cover- 
ing the crowd with revolvers. You see, 
Rudolpho had somehow worked him- 
self loose, quietly cut the professor’s 
bonds and grabbed Mel's revolver from 
off the table. The professor had a gun 
in his pocket, as we had forgotten to 
search him. They would shoot to kill 
and every one knew it. My first thought 
was to get help and I ran along the up- 
per hall and down the back stairs. As 
I slipped into the kitchen, which was 
dark, I saw the two villains, the doors 
being open, slowly backing out of the 
seance room. The house was so ar- 
ranged that until they had gone down 
the hall, through the kitchen and out 
the back door they could keep every one 
covered. Then, it was plain, they would 
make a dash for the car outside and get 
away. 

It made me boil to think of it. I guess 
the boiling point must be just right for 
thinking, anyway, for once in my life, I 
had a thought that was worth some- 








25 Madison Avenue, New York 























































SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’ and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 


Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 





Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
idester of Salicylicacid 








Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceti 


>.» SLEEP IN COMFORT 
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& PILLOW COMPANY 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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thing. I knew, because we had searched 


| the place all over in our booze hunt, 


that just inside the kitchen door leading 
from the hall was a trapdoor over the 
cistern. I have found out since that it 
was made that way because when the 
house was built that part was a wood- 
shed, but when it was done over into a 


kitchen they couldn't very well move 
the cistern so they put a door over it 
flush with the floor and left it. The 


men were backing down the long hall 
step by step, and, moving like a mouse I 
found the handle in the trap door, which 
was set into it, pulled the door up with- 
out any noise and stepped back with it 
into the darkness. It was a big door, 
about four feet square, for in the old 
days of shingle roofs they had to clean 
cisterns often and needed plenty of room 
for pails and ladders to be let down in- 
side. It was heavy but I managed it be- 
cause I had to. 

Suffering cats! How my heart beat. 
The men were coming slowly toward me 
backwards and in the room at the other 
end of the hall I could see the folks sit- 
ting like statues, even Bill, knowing that 
if they made a dash someone would be 
shot dead. ‘ 

Step by step, step by step, shoulder to 
shoulder, their revolvers steady, the pro- 
fessor and Rudolpho backed down the 
hall. They reached the door not three 
feet from where I stood. It was an old 
fashioned wide one and step by step 
they backed through it. They moved 
like a machine and then, like a machine, 
they plunged back and down, their re- 
volvers going off in the air as they 
clutched them. There was a mighty 
splash when they hit the water and as I 
banged the trap door down in its place 
a bullet plunked into it. 


IV 


DON’T mind saying that I felt pretty 

good. The next second everybody 
rushed down the hall and from what 
they said I gathered that they were 
rather glad I was on deck. There was 
a good five feet of water in the cistern 
and we could hear the men splashing 
around in it like mad, but we knew that 
they couldn’t get out. 

“Do you surrrender?” Mel roared in 
a big voice. 

“No,” the 
“Come and get us.” 
I’ll say that for him. 

We held a council of war and finally 
hatched a plan. Slipping a rope through 
the handle of the trap door we pulled 
it up and out of the hole came half a 
dozen bullets, but we kept well out of 
the way and they only hit the ceiling. 
While that was going on Cash brought 
in a long piece of eves-trough from the 
porch roof and sticking one end of it 
into the hole and the other end under 
the sink faucet we turned on the water. 
It was simply..a case. of drowning them 


professor yelled back. 
He was no quitter, 
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out. 


By jumping they managed to hit 
the end of the trough so we stuck it up 
on a chair and shot it over that way. 
For half an hour the water ran steadi- 
ly and there was mot a word from be- 
low, then the professor said in his most 
dignified tone, “We surrender.” 


“Oh, you do, -eh?’’ Mel answered, 
turning off the water. “I thought mebbe 
you would.” He tossed one end of a 
string down to them. “Jest tie your 
guns and what ammunition you’ve got 
on to that, first thing.” 

They did and we pulled up the re- 
volvers with the ammunition done up in 
a handkerchief. Mel loaded them both, 
kept one, and gave the other to Cash. 
Then he handed a heavy kitchen chair 
down through the hole. 

“Professor,” he ordered, “step up on 
that and stick your hands out here 
where I can reach ‘em. Remember, if 
you try any monkey business you're a 
dead man.” 

The professor etimbed on the chair 
and held up his hands; which came just 
above the floor. Mel tied them good 
and tight with more clothesline and 
then we pulled the professor out. He 
was a sorry looking specimen and show- 
ed no fight at all when Cash backed 
him into a corner and held him there 
with a gun under his no8e. Soon his 
man servant was beside him and we 
tied them together with all the clothes 
line we could find on the place. We had 
them that time. 

Mel stood off and eyed them proudly 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said nod- 
ding to us, “I thank you for helpin’ me 
as you have done in this emergency 
Now and ag’in there a-rises a 
when the most pro-ficient officer of the 
law is unable to cope with the criminal 
element he is called to face. At such a 
time it is gratifin’, very gratifin’ indeed, 
to be able to cooperate with such an 
e-fficient emergency police force, as you 
might be called. Though I have handled 
this case in my characteristic manner 
not a little of my success is due to your 
heroic efforts. The rest is in the hands 
of judge and jury. Our next move is 
to the jail. Prisoners, march!” 

A while later Bill and I were going 
home and as we passed the Tobin place 
we looked in the parlor window—just 
happened to look in, for the curtains 
weren't drawn. Spencer and Annabell 
sat on the sofa and all I have to say is 
that they were—well, busy. 


(THE END) 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? | 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc 


The Use of “Got” 


HE word “get” and its derivatives, 

“got” and “gotten,” have their proper 
place in the English language, but they 
are frequently overworked and misused 
“Get” means “to acquire, to gain, to ob- 
tain, to procure,” and it does not mean 
to have or to become. To say “He got 
a fortune,’ meaning that he acquired 
one, is correct usage, but it is not correct 
to say “He’s got a fortune” when one 
means “He has a fortune.” Say “I have 
a cold,” but do not say “I have got a cold” 
or “I’ve got a cold.” 

Some authorities permit the use 
“liave got,” meaning “have,” but they 
call such use colloquial, meaning that it 
is common but is not recognized as 
standard. It is, however, sometimes 
defended on the ground that long usage 
has made it a part of our common 
speech. 

“I did not get to go there,” and similar 
expressions, are heard sometimes, but 
they are examples of another faulty use 
of the word “get.” Say, “I could not go 
there,” or “I had no opportunity to g° 
there.” 
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HERE are more than 1,000,000 mem- 

bers of the various codperative mar- 
keting associations in the United States, 
and the sales amount to approximately 
$1,200,000,000 a year. 























VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 
Cow Testing Work Succeeds 











HE effect of three years cow testing 

work is seen in the report of the 
Henrico Cow Testing Association for 
the testing year of 1924, Duanna Walker 
II, purebred Holstein cow owned by 
Minniborya Farm, was the high indi- 
vidual with a yearly record of 20,817 
pounds of milk and 701 pounds of but- 
terfat, or 876.2 pounds of butter, com- 
pared with the record of 608.3 pounds 
of fat in 1922 and 546.3 pounds of fat 
for 1923. * 

Topsy Glory, purebred Guernsey 
owned by the Winslow farm, was second 
for the year with a production of 13,419 
pounds of milk and 637.5 pounds of 
butterfat. The next two cows were 
owned by the Minniborya Farm and were 
Holsteins, while the fifth was another 
Guernsey owned by the Winslow farm. 


During the cow testing year Duanna 
Walker II, the winner which was the 
highest priced cow sold at the breeders’ 
sale in 1923 by H. L. Butler and Sons, 
Culpeper, had a varied and full ration. 
She consumed 9,555 pounds of silage, 
3,905 pounds of legume hay, 122 pounds 
of molasses, 461 pounds of ground 
barley, 6,268 pounds of commer- 
cial feed, and 2,771 pounds of beet pulp, 
with a total cost of $315.15 leaving a 





profit from milk over the cost of feed 
of $641.62. Minniborya Farm has 70 cows 
in the association and is reported to 
place much of the credit for the success 
of the herd to the facts brought out by 
the testing association. 


Employing County Agents for Two 
to Four Years 
PPRECIATION of the individual 
work done by county farm demon- 
stration agents in seven counties of Vir- 
ginia is best illustrated by the action re- 
cently taken by the boards of supervis- 
ors of these counties in making long- 
time appropriations for the work. 
Giles County, C. D. Lewis, agent, set 
aside funds for two years work. Pu- 
laski, E. C. Grigsby, agent, and Lee 
County, employing M. V. Koger, ap- 
propriated funds for three years work. 
Henrico County, W. L. Kirby, agent, 
King George County, L. M. Walker, 
agent, and Nansemond County, Paul 
S. Blandford agent, have each provided 
funds for the work of the next four 
years. 


Appropriation of this kind offers to 
the agent a much better chance of 
making good. The agent's job is a dif- 
ficult task at best. He needs time to learn 
his territory and his people and to make 
and carry through plans. If more coun- 

s would follow this system the work 
of the extension division would* grow 
more rapidly. 


he comparatively new movement of 


boards of agriculture” and 
ounty advisory councils,” as they are 
sometimes called, has been making rapid 
Progress through 1924 and is helpful to 
county agents everywhere. 
Virginia Must Market Standardized 
Apples 


“()NE million barrels of apples under 
inspection is the goal set for the 
1925 crop with no intention of stopping 
there,” is the statement of F. A. Motz, 
extension horticulturist of V. P. I. The 
apple production in Virginia will in- 
crease for many years to come and the 
rigid inspection of fruit and the adop-* 
tion of a uniform high grade pack are 
the only means whereby the producers 
©i this state can hope to maintain a 
Place on the markets of the country, he 
declares, p 


“Other sections of the country are 
putting out a standard product,” he 
States, “graded much closer than the 
United States grades and with an al- 
most perfect pack, and if Virginia is to 
move its increasing production of ap- 
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Atamannsit Farms, East Falmouth, Mass. 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sirs—In regard to the Sugared Schumacher I must say the results from its use are very gratifying. 
I admire its remarkable palatability. In a herd as large as Atamannsit there would usually be several 
animals that do not care for a feed but I have yet to see one that is not keen for Sugared Schumacher. 
We have 30 yearly heifers, which due to the very dry weather, came in from pasture quite thin this fall. 
We have fed them Sugared Schumacher alone with silage and clover hay and the way they have picked 
up is a splendid testimonial to your feed—much better than I could write. 

We have used Sugared Schumacher according to your directions for our milking herd and it has 
proven to be more satisfactory than any other feed we have used. It is the last three months on a test 
cow’s record that count. They are pretty well filled up then and they must relish their feed or they will 
not keep going. Forthat reason I think Sugared Schumacher is the ideal carbohydrate basis for the 
test ration as it keeps the cows at maximum production right to the end of the test period. 

—Yours very truly, HORACE M. CLARK, Herdsman in charge. 
There are Many Good Reasons Why Sugared Schumacher Feed Pro- 

duces Such Gratifying Results. Mr. Clark Touches on Three of Them: 


FIRST the way the 30 heifers “picked up” in flesh Surely these ARE sufficient reasons for any owner of cows 
and vigor—a result of the right kind of car- -—grade or grand champions to decide to try Sugared 


bohydrates which puts animals in tip top condition. 


SECOND ‘the way the “milking herd” proved it healthy — satisfied and in good flesh. It is an ideal main- 


to be “more satisfactory than anyother tenance ration and when fed with Boss Dairy Ration with 
we have used” — showing that it meets the need of the . ae ey ee 


milch cow ideally and helps her to produce MORE MILK. 
its great PALATIBILITY as proved on : : 

THIRD their test cows by keeping them EATING the most economical and profitable from every standpoint, 

with relish and up to maximum production right to the 


end of the test period. 


D-18 The Quaker Oats ©m pany Address, Memphis, Tenn. 










Whether you are developing Grand Champions, 
keeping pure bred or grade cows for milk, cream 
or butter production, the following letter from 
Atamannsit Farms will interest you. It brings 
out three important points in dairying all tending 
to greater profit for the man who keeps cows, i. e. 

Developing better young stock— 

Producing more milk— 

Feeding test cows for higher records. 


November 15, 1924 


Schumacher Feed. But these are not all. It keeps cows 
its 24% protein content, or any other good protein con- 
centrate, you have a ration which day in and year out is 


Also fine for hogs, horses, sheep and cattle. A hint to the 
wise—try it. Your dealer can supply you, if not, write us. 


Dept. 1656 
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"The Incubator Man” 


She Added $1000 Extra to the 


amily Income~— 


Old Trusty flocks pay big profits. Six years ago Mrs. 
D. Z. Holcomb thought there was no money in 
chickens. Not now, though! Old Trusty showed her 
how to raise poultry in spare time, and 1924 saw 
practically $1000 added to her family’s income. 
\ Think of all this income from chickens raised on 
three small lots here in Clay Center. And Mrs. 


Clarence Lee, Grantville, Kan., now has a new Ford 
with self starter ‘‘Thanks to Old Trusty” she wrote. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Just your Name and Address for My FreeBook 
Tells how people have made high per cent. profits with 
Old Trusty—$300, $500, and even $1000 profit each year. 
And how you can do the same’thing. You take no risk. 
Our plan has been a success for years. A money maker for 
thousands of Old Trusty customers. We make both incu- 
bators and brooders—and help our customers succeed with 
them. Poultry raising as a Big Farm Income is comparatively. 
new. We teach poultry success. Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Banhart, Mrs 
Morton, and thousands of others say so—and have benefitted in aBig 
Money Way with our simple, easy plan. You can, too. It costs 
nothing to get our new 1925 catalog and “early-buyers”’ price. 
Special Offer on Old Trusty 
If you write at once I will quote you my “‘early-buyers” special 
low price on Old Trusty. Regardless of how you hatch or raise 
\ chickens, for your own use or for profit, see what Old Trusty 
can do for you and how much bigger it can make your income. 
Get our Catalog — it wili give you new ideas on the extra 
profits. Yours truly, H.H. Johnson,‘*TheIncubator Man.” 


M.M, JOHNSON CO. 
Clay Center, Nebr. 
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Style 14 Kt. Gold Fill- 85 UP 
Style t. - \ . $3. 

ed watches, full jewel- [f,* WINTER TOPS PRICES REDUCED. Buy 
ed. Send your name direct from Factory and get better tops at 
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L CARS 


H | 8 big saving. Ford touring top and back cur- 

Pre , = Book. if tains, 32 oz., $4.95; 36 oz., $6.95. Side curtains tour- 
ie Trading Co., ing. $4.95. Door opening type, $6.95. Back curtains. 
Broadway, WN $1.50. Dodge, Overland 4, Chevrolet, etce., - and 

York, N.Y. back curtains, 36 oz., $12.25. Ford Radiator and Hood 





Dest. |. Cover, $2.95. Order direct. Send no money, pay post- 
= man or wr 


VANDERPOOL TOP CO.. Dept. F-1, Springfield, Ohio 




























It contains practical information about 
THE BEST SEEDS THAT CAN BE 
GROWN, and is FREE for the asking. 
Write TODAY for your copy. Please 
use the coupon. 
Geo. Tait & Sons, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 

; Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog of 

Thorobred Seeds. 




















Pretty Hands 


They Show Everywhere 


No need to hide them o1 feel em- 


barrassed when they're in use if 
they are soft, smooth, pretty hands. 
Use lemons—rub, the hands with 
half a lemon, night and morning, 
if the skin is dry. rough, red or 
cracked. 

Note the transformation in a few 
days. 


Lemon juice seems to affect most 
hands as no other agent can. 

.It’s Nature’s lotion, a whitener 
which millions use today to insure 


youthful looking hands. Why not 
take advantage of it? 

Begin now to use this method 
daily. Keep a half lemon hand 
in a saucer by the sink or was 
bowl. 

The richest juice, best for the 


hands, comes from California Lem- 
ons. e sure to get this kind. Al 
first-class dealers sell them. 


California Lemons 


OOD SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—55 years 
selling good seeds to satis- 
fied customers. Prices be- 
low all others. Extra lot 
free in all orders I fill. 

Big free catalog has over 700 
pictures of vegetables and flow- 
ers. Send your and neighbors’ 
addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, I. 


SEEDS THAT SUCCEED 


Direct from the Nation’s Capitol 

send for our Big Catalog. reproduced in colors one of 
the wonder sights of Washington and full of useful 
Garden information. Now ready. Absolutely free. 
Send 10c and we will include our 
Capitol collection, I pkt. each:— 
DWARF MIXED NASTURTIUMS, 
FEATHER - BLOOM ASTERS, 
GIANT FLOWERED ZINNIAS, 
SCARLET GLOBE RADISH, MAS- 
TERPIECE LETTUCE, BOLGI- 
ANO TOMATO. 


F-WBOLGIANO & CO. 


1032 B. St., Washington, D. C. 






































A Book That | 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVE 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


How Much Spray Material 
Required > 

OW much spray material does it re- 
quire to thoroughly spray fruit 
trees of different kinds, sizes and ages?” 
After apple trees have reached the 
mature stage, or 15 
to 18 years of age, 


one-half gallon 
spray mixture for 
each year of the 


tree's age will be the 
approximate amount 
required. For im- 
stance, a tree JO 
years old, will re- 
quire approximately 
15 gallons. 

Fruit trees of average size, from 1 to 
3 years old, will require from one-half 
to one gallon of spray mixture per tree. 
Three to 5 years, 34 to 2 gallons; 5 to 7 
years, 2 to 3 gallons; 7 to 10 years, 3 to 
4% gallons; 10 to 14 years, 4 to 6 gal- 
lons; 14 to 18 years, 6 to 9 gallons; 24 
years or more, 12 to 20 gallons. 

Because apple trees are usually larger 
and contain more branches than most 
other fruit trees, they usually require 
4 or 5 per cent more spray mixture per 
tree than will such fruits as_cherries, 
plums, peaches, pears, etc. 

The figures given above are only ap- 
proximate; the amount of spray mix- 
ture required depends on a great many 
things,—the size of the tree, the thor- 
oughness with which the material is ap- 
plied, kind of equipment used, and 
whether or not the wind is blowing when 
the spray is being applied. 


Prune Before Giving Winter 
Spray 


peer One spraying for San Juse scale, 
prune the fruit trees. Many of the 





L. A. NIVEN 


scales will be found on the pruned 
branches, therefore they should be 
burned immediately. To prunc a tree 


before giving the winter spray is highly 
desirable, for there fs no use to go to the 
extra expense and trouble to spray those 
branches that are to be cut off, provided 
one will burn the branches as soon as 
they are cut off. These prunings har- 
bor not only San Jose scale but various 
kinds of harmful insects and fungous 
spores. 

Pruning before spraying will lessen to 
a very’ considerable extent the amount 
of spray material required to do a thor- 
cugh job as well as lessen the expense 
of applying. 


Oil Emulsion for Scale 


“TFOW much engine oil, water and soap 

must I use to make 50 gallons of 
the lubricating oil emulsion spray mix- 
ture for San Jose scale?” 

A 2 per cent solution of the oil emul- 
sion is the strength to be used during 
the winter for killing San Jose scale. 
It is made by mixing a gallon of the 
red engine oil to one-half gallon of 
water and a pound of potash fish oil 
soap. If larger quantities are desired, 


use im the same proportions. Put the 
mixture im a kettle and boil. Soon a 
brown scum will appear on the surface 
of the mixture. When this disappears, 
remove the kettle from the fire and stop 
the boiling. Immediately pump this mix- 
ture from ome container to another un- 
der at least 60 pounds of pressure. An 
ordinary spray pump and hose can be 
used for this purpose. 

The above mixture is a stock solution 
and contains 66% per cent oil. To di- 
lute it to the 2 per cent strength, use a 
gallon and a half for each 50 gallons 
of water. 


Gas the Pecan Tree Borer 


ILL the worms that bore holes in the 

pecan trees by gassing with carbon 
disulphide or calcium cyanide. Usually 
these borers can be detected by little 
piles of sawdust thrown out. The holes 
are usually about %-inch in diameter, 
and are found not only in the trunk of 
the tree but in the larger branches. 

Put a few drops of carbon disulphide 
with a medicine dropper in the hole 
and seal it up air-tight with putty. Hf 
calcium cyanide is used put about 15 
grains of a 50 per cent dust in each hole 
and seal up. The carbon disulphide 
method is usually preferred. 

The correct name for this worm is the 
pecan cossid. It attacks oaks and hick- 
ories as well as pecans and kills a great 
many of them. Better get after them 
right away. 

# 328 


Peach Growers Should Not 


Neglect Scale Spraying 
HE 1924 


most favorable for the propagation 
of the San Jose scale. Gravid females 
and young scale are more or less abund- 
ant in all orchards that have not yet 
received the dormant spray, and grow- 
ers are urged to take advantage of the 
first period of favorable weather for 
the scale spraying. At the present time 
perhaps three-fourths of the acreage in 
the peach belt is yet to be sprayed. 

On account of the great prolificacy 
of the Sam Jose scale a delay in apply- 
ing the dormant spray or the omission 
of the annual treatment may prove very 
costly. The progeny from one parent 
in the South during a year may reach 
two billion scales. In this latitude fe- 
male scales may give birth to young 
during warm periods of each of the 
winter months as well as a continuous 
reproduction during the summer months. 

Every peach tree in the peach belt 
should receive an application of either 
liquid lime-sulphur in the proportion of 
1 part of the concentrate to 8 parts of 
water, or lubricating oil emulsion at the 
rate of 6 gallons of the stock emulsion 
contaiming 6624 per cent of oil to 194 
gallons of water sometime during the 
dormant season before the buds burst 
in the spring. O. I. SNAPP. 

2 3% 2 

RADING is not a process for reduc- 

ing the quantity of farm produce to 
be sold, but a process for increasing the 
value of that which will be sold. 
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forming letters on the subjects 
other letters printed. 


want your name withheld, say so. 


Carpet Grass.” 
January 19 to The 


Progressive Farmer. 
subject sent by any Progressive 
Voice of the Farm’’ symposium. 


Known.” First prize, $5. 
gressive Farmer. 


SUBJECTS FOR 
Work in 1924.” Also “My E 


Progressive Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
indicated below; 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Experiences With Lespedeza and 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. Mail letters by 


Also a prize of $2 for the most thoughtful and suggestive postal card on any 
Farmer reader any week 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“The 
Mail letters by January 19 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Pro- 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Our Favorite Home Amusement.” 
First prize, $3. Mail letters by January 19 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 
“SEVEN TO SEVENTEEN.” —“My Experiences With Club 
xperiences With Vocational Education 
oy of $3 on each of the above subjects. 


for all 
If you 


also cash payment 


in January for “The 


Most Interesting Family I Have Ever 


im 1924." First 
Mail letters soom to Uncle P. F., care 
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season was one of the 


Rub “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly 
on your hands before working in 
the cold or wet and you'll avoid 
chapped hands and cracked 
knuckles. For cuts, burns, bumps, 
bruises and sores or skin troubles, 
apply “Vaseline” Jelly liberally. 
Always safe, soothing and healing. 
Look for the trade-mark ‘‘Vaseline’* 
on every package. It is your protection. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
State Street (Cons’d) New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


























Increases Yield—Lowers Labor Cost 

Pays for itself many times over. One man and team 
@pens >w, drops seed any distance or depth, drope 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks next row. Au- 
tomatie. More accurate, dependable and quicker than 
hand planting. Furrow opens and seed drops in plain 
gight. Does not injure seed. Has long life, needs fow 
sepairs. Sizes for i or 2 rows. Protects you ageinst 

jn babor Investigate Now 











Two Most Desirable Tracts of 


Cut-Over Land 


Tract 2—Near 





Tract 1—Near 


Isola, Miss. Qak Grove, La. 
920 Acres of 840 Acres of 
Fine Delta Fine Cut-over 
Land. Land, 
$20 per acre. $10 per acre. 





NICKEY BROS., 
Memphis, Tenn. 











Hood’s Better 
Fruit Trees 


Quality Fruit Trees produce 
twice as much fruit. The name 
**HOOD” has stood for 
“Quality” for 40 years. Send 
for catalog and prices; how and 
when to plant Appice, Peach, Pear 
and other trees, best suited for the 
South. 


Live Wire Agents Wanted. 
W. T. HOOD & CO. 
Richmond, Va. 

















SPRAY FRUIT TREES 
P of tie fruit. th Senna 
ful year. 
STAHL’'S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 
containing full treat 
Reduced prices. 
Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., 
Box 858 QUINCY, ILL. 















les, Peaches. Grapes, and 
Berries are needed as much as 
, Vegetables or grain. If you pian 
rig opee can have fresh fruit nine 
months of the year. Ask us how 
to do it. Send for our new catalog 
of all kinds of trees and shrubs. 


J. VAN. LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


a Farm without Fruit 
RY 















PEACH & APPLE 
TR De TO RNTERS 
Se 
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Complete 
water service 





_ MILWAUKEE 


Water System 


One System supplies water 
from all these sources. Pure 
water at well temperature from 
well and spring for drinking, 
cistern water for laundry, lake 
water for sanitary uses. No 
storage tank to foul or freeze. 
Equipment requires little space. 
Is simple, de 
pendable,; auto- 
matic. Gasoline 
engine or electric 
drive. 


Write for 16 Page 
Catalog 


MILWAUKEE 
AIR POWER 
PUMP CO. 
55 Keefe Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest exclusive manufacturers 
of Air Power Pump equipment 



















High Grade Tobacco Seed 


I have for immediate delivery the 
most popular varieties of tobacco 
seed, true to type and thoroughly 


cleaned. -Have spent seventeen 
years breeding and selecting these 
varieties of tobacco. Write for 
description and price. 


MILL RUN FARM 
W. W. Green, Prop., 


Bowling Green, Virginia. 


























WAYNE FARM TRUCK | 


Body 7 feet long. 
Twenty-two inches 
inches from ground. 
For all farm hauling. 
Indispensable for tobacco crop. 
Circulars on request. 


wide, nineteen 


Manufactured by 
Wayne Agricultural Works, Inc. 
Goldsboro, Nerth Carolina 
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Virginia Dairy and Crop Im- 
provement Convention 


HE program of the Virginia Dairy and 

Crop Improvement Convention which 
will be held in Roanoke, Virginia, on 
January 23 and 23, 1925, includes a num- 
ber of speakers of national reputation. 
The program is so excellent that the best 
farmers of Virginia cannot afford to 
miss the meetings. 


The complete program of the Con- 
vention is as follows: 
VIRGINIA CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 2 
Auditorium, Chamber of Commerce 
9:00 a. m.—President’s Address, 
Clapp, Accotink, Va. 
9:30 a. m.—Discussion of Premium Awards, 


Dr. T. K. Wolfe, V. P. I 
10:15 a. m.—Address: “Value of a Crop Im- 
provement Association,” H. C. 
Rather, Secretary Michigan Crop 
Improvement Association, East 
Lansing, Mich. 
11:00 a. m.—Address, J. Sidney Cates, Coun- 


try Gentleman. 
m.—Business Meeting. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23 


m.—Address: The Five-year Agron- 
omy Program. 

m.—Address: “Practical Plant Breed- 
ing,” Dr. C. E. Leighty, U. S. 
Dept. Agriculture. 

10:30 a. m.—Business Meeting. 


VIRGINIA STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22 


Hotel Roanoke Auditorium 
m.—Address of Welcome, J. A. Tur- 
ner, Roanoke. 
m.—President’s Annual Address: 
“How Best to Devélop Our Home 
Markets for Dairy Products,” J. 
V. Nichols, Purcellville. 
“The Five Year Program for 
Dairying in Virginia,” Prof. C. 
W. Holdaway, head of the V. P. 1. 
Dairy Department. 
m.—Discussion and Adoption of the 
Five Year Program for Dairying 
in Virginia. 

(a) Higher Producing Dairy Herds, 
F. A. Buchanan, Dairy Husband- 
man, V. P. I.. Extension Service. 

(b) Better Managed Dairy Farms, 
Dr. T. K. Wolfe, Professor of Ag- 
ronomy, V. P. 1. 

(c) Improved Dairy Marketing: (1) 
The Dairy Farmer’s Organiza- 
tion, W. M. Cease, Secretary, 
Farmers’ Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Richmond. (2) Essentials 
of Successful Dairy Marketing, 
N. A. Loucks, Division of Mar- 
kets, Richmond. 

(d) Economical Manufacturing and 
Handling: (1) The Need of More | 
Economical Manufacturing and 
Handling of Dairy Products in 
Virginia, A. F. Howard, President, 
State Creamerymen’s Association, | 
(2) Methods for Improving the 
Manufacturing and Handling of 
Dairy Products, C. L. Stahl, State 
Dairy Inspector. 

m.—“‘The Practical Complete Ration 
for the Producing Cow,” Prof. E. 
S. Savage, Cornell University. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 23 


m.—Business Session of Association. 
m.—Control Measures for “Surplus 
Milk,” T. S. Walker, President, 
Virginia-Maryland Milk Produc- 


11:90 a. 


9:00 a. 


9:15 a. 


9:00 a. 


9:38 a. 


10:00 a. m.— 


10:30 a. 


11:30 a. 


_ 
88 
» ~ 


ers’ Association. 

10:15 a. m.—Dairy Development in the South,” 
H. C. Bates. 

11:00 a. m.—“A Solution to the Problem of 
Dairying Economically in the 


South,” J. H. McClain. 
Following are the general programs 
of the Virginia Dairy and Crop Im- 
provement Convention, Thursday and 
Friday afternoons, January 22-23, 1925. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
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E Special Offer 


Z) Williams 
Vegetable Garden | 


mun, m Collection Ba 
Regular $1.80 Value for 


S a special inducement to 5300 more readers 

of the Progressive Farmer to plant W. S. C. 
SEEDS this year, we will send the 19 Packets of Seeds 
listed below, prepaid, for only.............ccccecceececeeees 


















































J tls 
ALL FOR $1 ——s THIS SPECIAL — 
Pg ho COLLECTION 4-—— 
32a“ has been carefully made up to include “ae = 
D Be. Peicesccecocs 10e the vegetables which our e experi- of BY a 
Stringless Refugee ence has shown us to be most popular. Pe L, al 4 
1 Pkt. BEANS........... 10 varieties are the choicest of our SE 
Ky. Wonder Pole own development and rigid selection 
9 Dee Wh ckceccucws from other sources. All are of the 
Car. Sieva Pole Butter same hi standard we sell separately at regular 
1 Pie. Re enigi t ael 10c prices. ou may plant them with confidence. 
1 pe Re RAGE pe cee 10¢ Even if you use only half of the Seeds in this 
Succession collection, you will get good value for your money 
1 Pkt. CARROT ......... —but you will want them all! 
Danvers Half Long 
2, - e eee 
Norfolic Marke’ DEPENDABLE W. S.C. SEEDS 
S Fee Gee. 0 0866s ceses< 10c are the choicest product of the well-known Tide- 
Stow ate Evergreen water trucking istrict. They have won their 
1 Pet. CUCUMBER ..... 10c popularity on quality alone—net price. This spe- 
avis Perfected cial low- : aw. ol er is intended to make new friends 
1 Pe Poy e Se 10c for W. Cc. SE EDS. who will tell others about 
ree See Simpson them B reorder again next season. 
: a, | ELON...1e Only 500 assortments on hand! Orders will 
1 Pkt. W ave RMELON.10c be thiled in rotation, as received. Now, while 
Tom Watson you think of it, tear out this ad., write 
2. ie . ’ eee Sc name and address plainly on margin, pin a 
Perkins Mammoth dollar bill to it and mail to us. 
1 res. peas coe tbiesheie 10 
sradus “Wi: ’ ‘4 
1 Pkt RADISH ........ oc += Williams’ Information Book for 1925 
Scarlet Turnip White Tip is now ready, containing Planting Table, M 
P “4 a g Table, Monthly 
1 e a yn A Raress Se Schedule of Operations, Quantity and Weights of 
1 Pkt. TOM ATO. 10c Seeds, etc.; also lists all W. S. C. SEEDS and Spe- 
eho age See cialties. If you do not care to take advantage of 
1 Pkt. TURNIP 10¢ this Special Dollar Offer, write today for a free 
OSE bag sll aaa copy of this helpful Information Book. 
Wile ee $1.80 “Seeds With a Growing Reputation’’ 


WILLIAMS SEED CO., Inc., 69 Commercial Place, Norfolk, Va. 


Established 1908 








1:30 p. m.—Musical Program. 

2:00 p. m.—Address: “Fitting nage oy Farm- 
ers for Virginia,” Dr. J. A. Bur- 
russ, President, V. ’P. 1, 

2:30 p. m.—Address: “The Present Needs of 
Agriculture in the South,” Dr. H. 
A. Morgan, President, University 
of Tennessee. 

3:15 p. m.—Address, Phillip S. Rose, Country 
Gentleman. 

4:00 p. m.—Inspection of Exhibits. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

1:30 p. m.—Musical Program. 

2:00 p. m.—Address, John R. Hutcheson, Di- 
rector, V. P. L. Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

2:30 p. m.—Address: “How the World's 
Greatest Dairy Coéperative Finds 
Markets,” George W. Slocum, 
President, Dairymen’s League 
Coéperative Association. 

3:15 p. m.—Address, Hon. G. W. Koiner. 

3:45 p. m.—Address: “Economical Manage- 
ment of the Soil in the South,” 
J. N. Harper, National Fertilizer 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

4:30 p. m.—Adjournment of Convention. 
























Planters Time Table 


In Wood's 1925 Catalog is a handy guide 
showing—When to plant, Quantity of seed 


New Varieties 


Worth Growing 












= tee so deri 1985 € for 100 feet, Distance between rows, Dis 
whi on nena is @ 2 anes _ tance apart in row, Depth to plant, etc. 

meatiness pm y oar Fruits t Many customers tell us that this feature 
weigh over 2 Ibs.“ of Wood's catalog has helped them to great- 






A Cantaloupe that for flavor and size com- 
bined is the icing modyg- Sa all melons. Often weighs 
oe vor equal to a Honey Dew 
melon. 

Fourteen other specialties in Wood's bet- 
ter catalog. Write for free copy 


ly increase the results from their gardens. 


Write for cueing containing this helpful 
Planting Table. 
































Free 
kFlower 
Seeds - 

See 
Page 4 


Catalog 
re ] 


Write 
for 
this 

Better 

Catalog 

oO 


Mail This Coupon 


Fer Wood’s 1925 Catalog or send us a 
pital A free copy will be sent 
y return mail. 










































the the years 
the Puir."—Brs. R. W Con, Beantort County. N.C. - T. W. Wood & Sons 
b> wed (Seedsmen Since 
eon hae ee ee ee tow » 30 S. 14th St., Richmond, Ve. 
- each.”"—J C. Howe, Chatham County # 
- 
“I backed T W. Wood's judgment canta- 
teupes att have ou Sussen te oaeeh th B bane s Name 
monopoly for 15 days at a fancy and stayed a 
pics. Iwill vant mae of the Meera’ 2 
Gustin Gane, te . s Post Office and R. ¥. D. Address 
SS eee Gennes eaes 

















Look for the 





R more than half a century —ever since 
the beginning of ‘Gold Seal” and “‘Snag- 
Proot’’ Rubber Footwear—we have been 

ided in our manufacturing policy by old- 
fashioned ideals of honesty and value. We are 
still old-fashioned in this one respect — and 
are proud of it. 
Our reward has been worth-while, proving 
that even in these hurly-burly times, ‘‘honesty 
is the best policy’’. “Rubber-wise” ple— 
those who have worn all kinds of rubber foot- 
wear, looking for the best — invariably make 
**Gold Seal’’ or “Snag-Proot”’ their final per- 
manent choice. They have been doing this 
in always increasing numbers since 1872. 


The Goodyear ‘‘Gold Seal’’ trademark iden- 
tifies rubber footwear of super-quality, while 
the ca Se trademark b 
a guarantee o t standar lity. Bo 

of these popular brands of oat we anwene 
are made by the Goodyear Rubber Company 
and are sold by most good shoe merchants. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices: 787-89 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices: 
ia, Pa., 26 No. Fourth St. | Chicago, Ill., 31 South Franklin Se. 
Wis., 85-89 Pie bs &. Lous, neg omen Ace. 
a “ ¥ Portland, -» Or Fourth 
Mo., éc7 Baltimore Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 399 Mission Se. 





BOOTS—RUBBERS 
OVERSHOES 
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reeds eal are ee SerGiion: be uations on cour ull—it mast have lees. 


Soil Tested-free 
hat abou 
shoul: 


and sturdy as they 
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E HOLDEN CO. Inc. 





and Fertilizer 
















-srops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertiliser, 

ite, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 
Cannot Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 
soil benny and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
other; 1614 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 
Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
Tbs. per acre Handle material only once, from 
ear to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. 
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Plant now a few vines for abundance of delicious fruit. 
All standard varieties. Prices right. Folder on requests 
W. D. Sydnor, Grape Vine Specialist, Ellerson, Virginia. 








Make the Plantbed Ready 
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Tobacco Growers Should Get Busy 


HOSE of us who’ have been grow- 

ing tobacco for many years are find- 

ing difficulty in picking out a place 
for a really good plantbed. “Others of 
us who are in a new tobacco area are 
not quite sure as to what is good soil 
and a good location for the bed. It is 
high time for the tobacco bed to be got- 
ten ready. 

More attention is given to individual 
tobacco plants than to any other Ameri- 
can field crop. Tobacco is more nearly 
a handmade crop than any other, and, 
as is the case with all handmade prod- 
ucts, its value is dependent on the know!- 
edge we have of its requirements and 
the skill with which we perform every 
cultural detail, from selecting the seed 
stalks to harvesting, and every harvest- 
ing, curing, and grading detail until the 
golden leaves are warehoused. 

The soil of tobacco plantbeds should 
be uniform in slope and fertility, well 
drained, moist, and filled with humus. 
It should be situated near’a stream or 
some other water supply. 

Tobacco. beds should not be worked 
or walked on when the soil is too wet. 
The soil should be in good condition to 
be worked when the bed is being pre- 
pared, and every part of the bed should 
as nearly as possible, be made alike in 
every way. Here is what Mr. E. G. 
Moss, who is in charge of the Tobacco 
Experiment Station at Oxford, N. C., 
says in regard to the preparation of to- 
bacco plantbeds: 


“We do not recommend burning plant- 
beds as was the custom of old, but pre- 
fer selecting a new bed out in the woods 
away from the fields where it is well 
covered with leaves or pine tags, as the 
case may be; and if dry brush is avail- 
able, it will do no harm to scorch the 
bed a little. This will dry the soil out 
to some extent and on the very light 
soils will have a tendency to hold the 
soil together. 

“First, lay off your beds to fit the 
covers already on hand, if they are to 
be used. Rake off all leaves, sticks, or 
litter. Grub out all sprouts possible, as 
it is much easier to prepare a clean bed 
than one full of stumps. Then use a 
coulter or some light plow to break up 
the top layer of soil. Then drag this 
over several times with one section of 
a spike-tooth harrow. Sow your fer- 
tilizer broadcast at the rate of 100 pourids 
to 100 square yards or one pound to 
each square yard. Replow and drag as 
before. Use the same amount of fer- 
tilizer again, plowing this in, and har- 
row it until it is well mixed with the 
soil. Care should be taken not to bring 
up the clay, but stir the top inch or two 
until the fertilizer is absolutely mixed 
and the soil has become fine and smooth. 
This mixing of the fertilizer is neces- 
sary when a heavy application is used 
and too much fertilizer must be avoided 
where thorough mxing is not done. We 
think it advisable to put in this seem- 
ing excess of fertilizer before planting 
rather than rely on helping the plants 
along later with nitrate of soda. This 
may be resorted to, however, in case the 
plants have become retarded in growth 
from any cause, by dissolving 5 pounds 
of nitrate of soda in a barrel of water 
and sprinkling this on the bed, having 
another barrel of clean water ready to 
wash the plants off to insure against 
burning the foliage and also to insure 
immediate results from the nitrates. 


“Sow one tablespoonful of clean seed 
to every 100 square yards of seedbed. 
The matter of clean seed must not be 
overlooked, as it is a well known fact 
that an immature seed will not produce 
a‘strong plant; and as plants of a uni- 
form size and strength are essential to 
the best results with tobacco, nothing 
must be left undone that would help 
bring about this condition. 


“After the seed have been sowed, it is 
well to roll the bed with a light roller 
or in the absence of a roller, boards 
eight inches wide and ten inches long 
may be cut and nailed to the end of a 
pole four feet long with which the bed 
can be firmed. It is not necessary to 
tramp. or roll the stiff or heavy soils, 
but a much better seedbed is made on 
the lighter or puffy soils by a firming 


down of the soil. This is all the cover- 
ing needed for the tobacco seed. After 
this is done, place poles or boards around 
the bed. Throw a bank of dirt up 
against the poles stopping up all open- 
ings. This will prevent the cold wind 
getting in and also be arranged so as to 
keep all water from runging into the 
bed and to drain the bed if in a low 
place.” 

It pays to fertilize the plantbed heavi- 
ly. Mr. Moss recommends a first a 
plication of one pound of fertilizer pe 
square yard of bed, and this worked 
most thoroughly into the surface soil 
Then another similar application of fer- 
tilizer is made and the bed thoroughly 
worked again. Heavy fertilization of 
the plantbed will more than double the 
number of strong, well grown plants t 
the square yard of bed*and will produce 
better plants in less time. 

While a good tobacco fertilizer wil! 
serve well for tobacco beds, a specially 
prepared mixture will give better re- 
sults. We don’t always know what goes 
into ready-mixed fertilizer. A good home 
mixture can be made from 50 pounds 
acid phosphate, 20 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 29 pounds nitrate of soda, and 10 
pounds sulphate of potash. This mix- 
ture will analyze 8-4.4-5, Crush the ni- 
trate fine and mix with the potash and 
then with the phosphate. 

When the largest leaves are just about 
the size of a quarter of a dollar, apply 
broadcast finely crushed nitrate of soda, 
using 25 pounds to 100 square yards of 
bed, or one-quarter pound to each square 
yard. Make this application when the 
leaves of the young plants are dry. 
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Repair the Road Near Your 
Home 


KNOW several farmers who work 

together in keeping the roads in good 
condition near their farms. When a place 
begins to get “bad,” they haul a load or 
two of gravel. In this way they have 
fixed several miles of road and none 
of them have felt that it cost anything 
to do it. 

If more farmers would attend to the 
road near their homes, they would soon 
be passable the year round. Often a 
load of dirt would have saved several 
hours of time and perhaps a garage bill 


There are many farmers who do not 
own cars and they fail to realize that 
they could and would receive benefit from 
an improved road. Every one who 
travels a good road receives the benefit 
of it, whether he drives an ox-cart or 
an automobile. 

Often in cases of sickness the doctor 
is delayed on account of being stuck in 
the mud almost in sight of the home in 
which the patient may be in urgent need 
of medical attention. I recently made a 
trip, with a local physician, in which I 
spent a great deal of the time pushing 
his car -out of the mud. Each place 
could have been fixed in a few hours 
if the men living near had devoted the 
time to it. If there is a hole in the 
road near where you live, fix it, because 
some day you or some member of your 
family may be injured or taken seriously 
ill and die before a doctor can arrive 
Perhaps if you had fixed the road th: 
doctor could have arrived on time and a 
life might have been saved. 

I have always found my neighbors 
willing to aid me in repairing the road 
near our homes; all they need is some 
one to start the work or take the lead. 

MERCER O. CLARK. 


Charlotte County, Va. 
S 2% 


F NORTH Carolina’s 550 college 

graduates of 1923 who became teachi- 
ers in white high schools, 349 went into 
the rural high schools and 201 went into 
the city high schools. 
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Easy N w to Own the 
Famous Witte Engine 


Plan of Only $5.69 for a Few Months 
Sets Record Low Price. 






-> 
The rugged, dependable Witte Throttling 
Governor Engine—known for over 42 years 
as the standard of farm power—surely is 
within the reach of every progressive farm 
er now, according to a new plan just an- 
nounced by Ed H, Witte, world-famous en 


gine builder. 


Now only $5.69 a month for a short time 
buys the standard Witte Throttling Gov- 
ernor Engine, fully equipped with the cele- 
brated waterproof WICO Magneto. In spite 
of this low price, which sets a record, the 
engine has nearly 40 néw improvements, 
ncluding a new device that makes starting 
easy at even 40 degrees below zero. 
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Long regarded as the cheapest and most 
dependable farm engine built, the WITTE 
develops 50% extra power on either kero- 
sene, gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation 
on full load figures under 2c an hour. Trou- 
ble-proof and so simple that the women 
folks can operate it. Easily moved from 
job to job. More than 150,00 WITTES are 
in daily use. 


To introduce this remarkable engine to 
a million new users, Mr. Witte will send it 
anywhere, direct from factory, for a guar- 
anteed 90-day test. 


Every reader of this paper who is inter- 
ested in doing all jobs by engine pcwer 
should write today for a free copy of a re- 
markable new, illustrated book just issued 
by Mr. Witte, which explains the engine 
fully. You are under no obligations by 
writing. Just send your name, a postcard 
will do, to the Witte Engine Works, 2356 
Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 2356 Em- 
pire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., and receive this 
interesting and valuable book that gives 
you valuable information about the applica- 
tion of engine power on your farm. 


“Get a Portable 
Kitchennette”’ 
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Complete Stove, with 
Fuel and Extinguisher 


ONLY 25c 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Take it, use it anywhere, for all kinds of cooking— 
same as kitchen stove— andy, little, light one- 
burner stove. Boils, broils, frys— necessity in sick 
room — needed in bathroom, kitchen, dining-room at 
table. Hot meals at office. Heat baby’s milk, water 


* for shaving, Hundreds of uses. Weighs only 8 ounces, 
folds flat. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad. and 25 cents 
2 the Sterno Corporation, 9 East 87th St.. New York 
City, Dept. 254, and we will ship stove outfit prepaid. 


STERNO WX? 


HEAT 


?Saws15CordsaDay! 
oohnsy, with the OTTAWA Log Saw! Wood 
— P. Engine for other work. A 
phd move. Saws 
for FREE 
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JIMMY KNEW 
Mother—“Jimmie, what would you like to 
give your cousin Joe for his birthday?” 
Jimmie—“I know—but I’m not big enough.” 


SAD BUT TRUE 


Some men earn much of their living by 
the sweat of their wives and children.—Vine- 
gar Bill. 


STATISTICS 
Killed by Gas, 1923: 
32 inhaled it; 
140 lighted matches in it; 
5,000 stepped on it.—En-Ar-Co. National 
News. 


NEVER DO THIS 
Farmer—“How did ye come by that black 
eye, Jarge?” 

Jarge—“Ole cow had a way o’ flickin’ me 
face wi’ her tail, so I tied a brick onto it.” 
—Punch (London). 


LETTING NATURE TAKE ITS COURSE 


North—“Do you let 
own way?” 
West—“Absolutely. And when it comes 
to rain, I let it rain, and when it wants to 
snow, I let it snow.”—American Thresher- 
man. 


your wife have her 


NO TRESPASSING 


On a farm in South Georgia is posted this 
sign: 

“Trespaser’s will be persekuted to the full 
extent of 2 mean mongrel dorgs which ain't 


never been overly soshibil with strangers 
and 1 dubble barled shot-gun which ain’t 
loaded with no sofy pillers. D—., if I ain’t 


tired from this hel raisin’ on my proputy.” 


HE’LL BE ALL SMILES 


Mrs. A.—“I’ve planned such a delightful 
surprise for my husband.” 

Mrs. B.—“What is it?” 

Mrs. A.—“He’ll be getting his spring suit 
out shortly and I’ve put a quarter in one 
of the pockets.” 


FREDDY DIDN’T KNOW COWS 


Six-year-old Freddy, bred in the city, was 
on his first visit to his uncle’s farm. At 
breakfast he heard his uncle’s Jersey cow 
had been stolen during the night. 

“That’s a good joke on the man who stole 
her,”” was Freddy’s comment. 

“Why?” asked his uncle. 

“Why, just before supper last night the 
hired man took all the milk out of her.” 


NOT AN ACCIDENT 

A man was being medically examined with 
a view to effecting an insurance policy on 
his life. 

“Have you ever had a serious illness, Mr. 
Giles?” asked the medical man. 

“No, sir.” 

“Ever had a bad accident?” 

“No, sir, leastwise it was ‘’ardly an acci- 
dent. One my bulls tossed me over a 
fence last May though!” 

“But surely you call that an accident, Mr, 
Giles?” 

“Ah doan’t think that, sir. 
brute did it a-purpose.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


’ 7__opyright, 1925, 
By J, P. ALLEY “Bell Syndicate, x4 
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I think the 

















KUNL BoB ‘Low I DIDN’ 
HAD NO BiIZ’NESS EVUH 
GITTIN’ MAIED; WELL, I 
FIGGUHED EF I DIDN’ 
BETTUH MAH-SEF MUCH 
I WANT APT To WUSSER 


LL MAN-SEF , gos , 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ef ma’iage is a mis-failure hit’s de 

mos’ suc-cessful mis-failure in de worl, 
ca’se hit jes’ keeps guine on all de 


















Top-Dressing 
Taik No. 2 


15c per bushel extra profit 


—the story of two Georgia oatfields 



























































HIRTY-SEVEN and one-half per cent. lower 

production costs—that’s the result A. D. Rucker 

of Alpharetta, Georgia, obtained by top-dressing a 

portion of his oatfield. 100 lbs. of Arcadian Sulphate 

of Ammonia were used per acre. The field adjoining 
was not top-dressed. 


Here are the results. And they’re pretty conclusive: 
Yield Cost Per 


Per Acre Bushel 
Oats not top-dressed . . . 40 bushels $0.40 
Oats top-dressed .. . . 80 bushels ae 
Increase per acre - 40 bu. Lower production cost - $.15 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia reduced Mr. 
Rucker’s production costs 37% %—handed him 15c 
extra profit on every bushel. 


You can make this extra profit too— 


Top-dressing oats, wheat and other small grain 
with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia gives a far 
greater yield at a much lower cost per acre. 


Apply 100 to 150 Ibs. per acre. Nothing could be 
easier to use than Arcadian Sulphate—is kiln-dried 
and screened—fine and dry—ready for immediate 
use. It’s all soluble and non-leaching. 


For sale by leading fertilizer companies and their 
representatives. 


Interesting and valuable bulletins, free, of course. 
Write for them—now! 





SZ, 
Agricultural Department 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Berkeley, Cal. 


New York, N. Y. Medina, Ohio. 























The Standard of the South and the best 
in all America. Half. a million families 
each year depend on Hastings’ for their 
planting needs—seeds, plants and bulbs. 

The enlarged new 112 page 1925 Spring 
Catalog is now ready for mailing. It is 
the Southern Garden and Planting Guide 
and needs to be in every home. The cov- 
ers are in true natural colors and the front 
cover pictures Stone Mountain with the 
great Confederate Memorial. 

If you ordered in 1924 you will receive 
this handsome, valuable Seed Book this 
month. If not, write immediately for 
special mailing to you. 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Chicks need minerals in the 
ration to develop 


bones, nerves 
and vitality. 
FOS-FOR-US-the Phosphate- 
Lime Grit-is a sharp, hard 
~~ grit that i food 
supplies lime a Pp 
phorus. 
Carbonate of 
Lime + + 70% 
Tri-caicium 
Phosphate 22% 


Three Sizes 
Coarse, Medium 
and Fine 
Sold in 100 Ib. bags 
at your dealer’s, or 
direct from us. 






CORPORATION 
Dept. P, Columbia, Tenn, 
Please send free samples and booklet. 
Quote prices on............ Ibs, 











IMPORTED BEAD 
NECKLACE 


Eamety mane five 
rst names of boys or 
PUZZLE AND girls—any names—out 
of the letters in “Great 
Lakes Merchandise Com- 
ny.” It’s easy, for example 
, take GRA and E of ‘Great’ and C 
of "Company”==GRACE. Here are al] 

the letters to be used 


GREAT LAKES MERCHANDISE COMPANY 


More than 50 names can be made. You need 
only 5. Then send names and addresses of 
you , four in your neighbor- 
hood and four in other towns. On receipt of 
same we will mail you an Imported Bead 
Necklace. 
We will also explain an easy way tosecure 
a beautiful 6 jewel Wrist Watch, white 











Farquhar Sawmills cut accurate tumber, have 
YWarge capacity and are easily operated. Built in 
sizes te suit the power. 

Fagquhar Locomotive, Deep Fire Box and “Slab 
Burner” Rigs deliver strong, steady power. De 
pendable and economical. Ali easy steamers. 

Groin Threshers, Hay Balers, Dairy 
Boilers, Hydraulic Cider Presses and Farm 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Limited 
BOX 61: 


9 ,YORK,PA,US A 
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Ideal 
= 
Sera Ses bose aoa Seba 
1 Year S8c; 3 Years $1.00 
Sead stamps or coin today. 
Poutery Tribune, Opt. 5, Mount Morris, OL 
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‘What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


Shall I Go in for Trucking? 


“WYO YOU advise me to start trucking 
here near a city with a population 


of between 30,000 and 40,000? What 
could I plant now?” 

First let us say 

that unless you are 


an experienced 
trucker, you must 
go slow,and if you 
decide to take up 
trucking, then take 
it up as a life pro- 
fession and stick to 
it. 

Before reaching a 
decision there are three things you 
should consider: (1) The adaptation of 
your soil and climate to the crops you 
wish to grow; (2) the means of trans- 
portation to a market that will absorb 
your products; and (3) your own apti- 
tude and training for trucking. 

You can get free bulletins on truck- 
ing from your State Experiment Sta- 
tion. You will find in these much that 
will be of interest to you at the present 
time. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN 


In the meantime, you may select among 
the following vegetables that may be 
planted in January, February, and 
March, according to latitude, in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. Among the 
vegetables to be grown from seed that 
can be planted between January 1 and 
April 1 are beets, Brussels sprouts, cab- 
bage, lettuce, cauliflower, endive, kale, 
leeks, carrots, mustard, onions, parsley, 
radish, spinach, and turnips. In addi- 
tion to these there are others to plant 


at intervals, according to the require- 
ments of each, from April to Novem- 
ber for fall, winter, and early spring 


use. Some of the second group of vege- 
tables require several months to reach 
maturity and consequently they must be 
planted in the spring, summer, or fall 
to have them available in the winter 
and early spring. Salsify, parsnips, and 
celery are among these. 


Fertilizing Rye and Crimson 
Clover 

a | PLANTED rye and crimson clover 

used no fertilizer. 


in my standing cotton last fall but 
Would it pay to fer- 


tilize these crops now? The land is 
poor.” 
The results would have been better 


if fertilizer had been applied at the time 
of seeding, or just before. [I suggest 
that you apply 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 50 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash per acre as a topdressing right 
away. The first freeze will help work 
this into the soil. Late in February or 
before the first of April, apply as a top- 
dressing 100 pounds nitrate of soda. 
This should be well pulverized and even- 
ly distributed. 


Marketing Turnips 


“DLEASE tell me how to prepare ruta- 
baga turnips for market.” 

The turnips should be dug carefully 
without bruising and be cleaned from 
dirt and free from injury. Each con- 
tainer should have in it only turnips of 
uniform size and of the best quality 
The tops are cut medium close down 
the neck. If necessary, they should be 


| washed in a root washer and dried be- 


fore packingsfor shipment. 

lf you have rutabaga turnips in 
quantity, they should be shipped in car 
lots, and may be shipped in bulk or in 
crates, hampers, or sacks. Many cities 
and towns of the South have been de- 
pending on Canadian turnips for their 
winter supply, and within the past two 
or three years rutabaga turnips have 
retailed in the smaller cities of this state 
at prices ranging from 2% to 7 cents a 
pound. It is not difficult to grow 500 
bushels per acre, and this crop is very 


easily kept through the winter. All that 
is necessary to keep them through the 
coldest weather is to cover them with 
two furrows of soil thrown by a turn- 
plow, or they may be piled in 20-bushel 
piles and mounded with earth. 


Confused About the Use of 
Lime 
“] HAVE used lime all my life tn a 

. limited way and have always found 
it profitable. So much has been written 
about lime, however, and so many terms 
used that I am not familiar with, that 
I am confused and want to get a bulle- 
tin or book that will set me straight. 
Please tell me where I can get such a 
book?” 

Since you live in Virginia, write your 
State Experiment Station at Blacksburg 
and ask that a copy of bulletin 237 ' 
sent you. The title of this timety and 
excellent bulletin is “Lime and Its Re- 
lation to Crop Production in Virginia.” 
Similar bulletins will be sent free to 
farmers of the Carolinas if request is 
sent to the Experiment Station of these 
states at Clemson College, S. C., and 
Raleigh, N. C. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton offers Farmers’ Bulletin 921, the title 
of which is “The Principles of Liming 
Soils.” This bulletin contains much use- 
ful information, and a copy will be sent 
free on application. 


Fertilizer for Bearing Pecan 
Trees 
“MY PECAN trees planted 21 years 
ago have not made much growth 
for several years and the nuts are smaller 
than they have been. Is this to be ex- 
pected as the trees grow older?” 

Not necessarily, If your trees have not 
been manured or fertilized, then your 
poor growth is probably due to insuffi- 
cient plant food in the soil. Humus and 
nitrogen are most needed, humus to 


conserve the moisture supply and nitro- 
gen for growth. If you have manure, 


then give the ground under each tree a | 


good covering a little farther out than 
the branches reach. If manure is not 
available, then cover the ground ‘with 


forest leaves. After doing this, apply 
a fertilizer made from a mixture of 9 
parts 16 per cent acid phosphate, 9 


parts nitrate of soda, and 2 parts mur- 
iate of potash, using 10 to 20 pounds 
per tree in early March. In May or 
early June apply 5 pounds nitrate of 
soda per tree. Do this and you will 
be highly pleased with the improved 
growth your trees make this year. 


Growing Winter Lettuce in 


Greenhouses 
5 OULD it be a profitable business 
to build a large greenhouse for 
supplying lettuce from September to 
April toa city of 30,000 people?” 

All depends on local conditions, the 
price you could get, and your experience 
and ability to grow and sell lettuce prof- 
itably. Greenhouse production of let- 
tuce is a highly technical business. Full 
details of culture, etc., will be -found 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 418, a copy of 
which wil be sent you free if you will 
write to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for it. 


Hundreds of Privet Seedlings 


“LTUNDREDS of privet bushes from 
one to ten inches high have come 
up under a large privet bush in my side 


yard. Can these be used to make a 
hedge?” 
Yes. Plant them in well prepared soil 


8 to 12 inches apart and cut back to one 
inch of the ground when set. As growth 
begins next spring, shear back close at 
intervals so as to make a dense growth 
from the ground up. 
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| your nearest dealer, or mail a 
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Biggest Ha 
StrongChicks 


That's what you'll get with a Cham- 


ion Belle City Hatching Outfit. My 
Free book Onatching Facts”’ 
. tells how—gives newest ideas and 
$1995 Chas poultry pay big with my 


132 
Belle City 
140 230 Egg 
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1 1.95; Hot-Water Cop- 
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For Strong Chicks and 
More of Them Use the 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “‘Successful’’ 32 
ear record. You want the “‘Success- 
z ul’ for a sure success aie yen. Sell 

¢ more eggs and chickens and help feed 

the world. 


, 
Z 
FF INCUGATOR or 
“SUCCESSFUL Shoopen 
Write me a postal for book and prices. Eastern custom- 
ers will be served + ay bey our Eastern Warehouse. 
TSUCCESSFOL™ rain = = js 
Sprouters furnisl. green food— 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 












postal. Get our offer. 
3. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 


Des Moines incubator Co 
890 Second St. Bes Moines, lows 


















‘Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


Ww GUARANTEE Pro- 
gressive Farmer adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: ‘‘Il saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 
tion to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate 

$ om any one adver- 
tiser), if such loss result | 
any fraudulent mis- 
representation im our ad- 
vertising columns. We can- 
try to adjust trifling 





patrons, however: mor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate lands before purchasing 
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SOME DOUBT 
“It has a shell like a nut, but I'd like to 5° 
the squirrel who has merve enough to ‘'Y 
te crack it.” ° 
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Sam Johnson Orders His 
Fertihzer 
(Concluded from page 12) 


You probably ought to use about 8-3-5 
for tobacco on Coastal Plains land. If 
it is very sandy, an 8-3-7 might be bet- 


ter. How much tobacco will you plant, 
and how much fertilizer will you use 
per acre?” 

“Eight acres for tobacco is my cal- 


and 1,000 pounds of fertilizer 
an acre. That's four tons you can put 
down for.” 


culation, 


me 


“Do you want 8-3-5 or 8-3-7?” John 


asked Sam. 


“Since I come to 


think about it, I be- 


lieve 8-3-5 will be best for that 8-acre 
piece. I put 16 tons of dolomite lime- 
stone on it the fall when I was getting 
it ready for rye. What do you think 
about it, John?” 

That sandy loam field has a pretty 
g ed subsoil, and since the lime is 
due 1 iberate some potash, I guess 
8-3-5 will carr nough.” 

ter an hour’s discussion and figur- 
ing e tonnage of fertilizer needed by 
Bud Weaver and Sam Johnson came 
very nearly to a car and a half, or 60 
tons. This in addition to the cotton 
nd tobacco fertilizer included acid 
phosphate, nitrate of soda, kaimt, and 
sulphate and muriate of potash for 
naking home-mixed fertilizers for dif- 


ferent crops, such as 8-5-5 for Irish po- 
tatoes, 8-4-7 for sweet potatoes, 12-0-5 
for soybeans, cowpeas, and velvet beans, 
and 8-6-5 as a general purpose mixture 
for truck patches and the home garden. 
Having checked up the orders and got- 
on both Sam and Bud to endorse them, 
John got in his car and drove down the 
road for more orders, expecting to have 
fully 35 cars of fertilizer, or about 1,300 
to 1,400 tons to order before the end of 
January. 

Note —The next subject in 
this series will appear next week under 


f:aditors 


he title, “Sam Johnson Decides What 
Farm Implements and Machinery He 
Veeds in 1925.” In our February 7 is- 
suc the subject for ‘discussion will be, 
‘Oats for Horses, Rape for Pigs and 
Chickens, and Alfalfa for All Three— 
Som  Hurries Preparations for all 
Three.” 
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First Three Weeks Hardest in 
. -s ° 
Chick’s Life 

ROM 282 Ohio poultry flocks, after a 

season of scientific chick rearing, come 
these suggestions for all who keep poul- 
try :-— 

The first three weeks in a chick’s life 
require constant vigilance. Losses dur- 
ing the first two weeks of: the 10 weeks 
these chick-rearing efforts were recorded, 
amounted to 9.7 per cent of all the chicks 
involved, some 136,949; in the next three 
weeks, 6.3 per cent; and the next five 
weeks, 4.2 per cent. 

In all, 79.6 per cent of the chicks were 
raised to broiler age, report poultry ex- 
tension specialists at the Ohio State Uni- 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
EVERLAY LEGHORNS 


erm. Ble white sep Vorid ecard layers Amer 
Soe ioe peters é 


EVERLAY FARM Bax |7 


Wonderlay Dark Brown Leghorns 


zrape ested every day. The best blood lines in the world, 
_ 0 lay bred to win. If you need anything in Brown 
rms send for our catalog of reasonable prices. 


Rockdale Poultry Farm, Box 8 Buena Vista, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


FOR SALE-PUREBRED POULTRY 


mite and Brown Leghorn pullets; also Reds, Rocks, 
Hm ne Neonas and Wyandottes. Will spare a lntees 
of Yearling stock of above breeds. Wri 


Clearly ye ed 
your heeds. ©. A. Norman, Knoxville, teen, 
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pelt 

















Fine purebred chickens, ducks, 
Prices } geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs. 
hight ow. America’s finest poultry; Northern 

ored egg producers. Large Poultry Book 


and price hi 
AA 2 ER. cents. 


AUSTIN, MINN. 





versity. Their report is based on a re- 
cently completed analysis of the chick- 
raising records kept on the 282 flocks 
last spring in codéperation with the Uni- 
versity and under “Ohio’s Big Ten 
Rules for Raising Chicks.” 

New ground is better than old ground 
for raising chicks, the record shows. On 
new ground which had been turned over 


since the previous season, 80.4 per cent | 


on old ground 
cent were 


were raised; 
sod, 77.7 per 


of the chicks 
usually 
raised. 

With coal brooders 81.2 per cent were 
raised; with oil brooders, 72.6 per cent. 
Coal brooders, the specialists say, have 
always been recommended for every- 
thing but very late hatches, 


© LY 
Litter for the Poultry House 


+} 
without 


i. | 


F MONEY is to be made from the 

poultry flock the fowls must have a 
comfortab] lace to live. he roost 
in the tree,’ while it may be cheap, is 
a sure wa\ make the chickens a loss. 
Mrs. A. F. Treakle, assistant to the 
Poultry Husbandman at V. P. 1. gives 
some timely hints on this subject. She 
Savs: 

‘As the brisk winter season advances, 
the successful poultry raiser turns his 
attention to the comfortable housing of 
his flock. When thus more or less 
closely confined, allowed to range only 
for a few hours daily, when the weather 
permits, the flock can only be made 
good paying proposition under the most 
careful management. 

“In proper management, there are 
many items to be considered, all of 
which work together in producing a 
healthy and profitable flock; and one of 
the most important of these factors is 
exercise. 


“In order to maintain vigor and keep 
production the need of exercise 








| tertal Chick Book, and reasonable prices before 


up egg 
cannot be over stressed. Without exer- 
cise a flock will indicate a sluggish cir- 
culation by a lack of _healthy ruddy 
color, which is always indicative of low | 
egg production. 

“No better nor more economical 


means of 
vised than feeding all grains in litter. 
This should done twice a day, a 
small amount in the morning, and 
enough at night so that each bird goes 
to roost with a full crop. 

“The litter should be deep. Two or 
three inches is of no practical value. 
Six or eight inches will keep the flock 
busy most of the day. 

“Nearly all material used for litter 
breaks rather quickly, so from time 
to time more should be added. 

“Litter should be dry, clean and free 
from dust, in order to prevent disease. 
No definite rule for changing the litter 
can be given. It depends on conditions, 
the kind of material used, the weather, 
the number of birds housed, the care 
given, etc. 

“There are many kinds of material that 
have proved satisfactory. A choice de- 
pends upon the cost and the availability. 
The various straws are probably the 
best. Pine tags or leaves can be ‘used, 
or planer-shavings mixed with straw will 
answer the purpose.” 


D2 2 DY 


OULTRY manure is the most valu- 

able of any produced on the farm. 
That from horses and cattle contains 
on an average, 10 pounds nitrogen, 5 
pounds phosphoric acid and 12 pounds 
potash per ton. Poultry manure car- 
ries on an average 32 pounds nitrogen, 
35 pounds phosphoric acid and 18 pounds 


be 


potash. To express it in another way, 
when manure from cattle and horses is 
worth $3 per ton, poultry manure is 


worth 3%4 times as much, or $10 per 
ton. Every precaution should be taken 
to properly care for this valuable ma- 
nure. See that it dries out as quickly as 
possible and is kept dry. Do not mix 
any lime with it, as this will cause much 
of the nitrogen to be lost. 


inducing exercise has been de- | 


| Proven favorieens of the South for F mony years 


















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 












Good Lack Chicks now at 


Varieties 





ONE MILLION'GOOD LUCK eiicKs 


LEADING BREEDS 
YOU TAKE NO CHANCE—GET OUR ACCREDITED CHICKS 






* LOWEST PRICES 






following prices 100% lave 


Deets Guaranteed 
Postpaid Prices on 300 











Wh. and Buff, and S. C, and R. C. Br. Leghorns, Anconas Pa 00 $13.0 00 $38.00 $60 00 
Barred and White Rocks, 8S. C. and R. C. Reds . 8.00 15.00° 44.00 72 00 
B]. Minorcas, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff and Wh. Orpingtons. 8.50 16.00 47.00 77.00 
Silver Wyandottes, Buff Minorcas and Other Varieties . 11.00 20.00 58.00 95.00 
lIHeavy Mixed Chicks, $13 per 100 straight; Mixed Chicks, $10 per 100 ofreigne 
Also QUALITY “GOOD LUCK CHICKS” and SPECIAL QUALITY “GOOD LUCK CHICKS.’ Get OUR 
BIG, BEAUTIFUL ART = we —— showing our birds in natural colors and giving full particulars. 
Bank reference.” Member I. B 
NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Box 39, Napoleon, Ohio. 
ake money for you They excel as layers and make husky broilers SS 
ated catalog describes Hi-Grade Rocks, Reds, White Wyandott nd Whine 
s Our baby chick book gives many pointers on care and f baby 
One customer writes: ‘‘Hi-Grade Leghorn chicks make the est myers I 
7 aw.”’ Still another writes: “Hi-Grade hicks make wonderful broilers.’” Buy 
Hi-Grade chicks for profit-makers. We guarantee 100% live delivery 
Members International Baby Chick Association 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 





Troutville, Va. 





RIVERSIDE 


Peery as chick hatched from flocks = 
BK A EB VW : White Diarrhea. Larg- @ 


est ynatemery in the United States 
. Towls only. Read all che a it . 


= our handsome baby chick book,a 






















Sin pictures. 
mready to ship now Ls the 7 best 
breeds formoneym 

















my Pte- 





you buy. You can make big money with my First 
Quality pure bred, healthy, fast-growing chicks. 
All best varieties. Have flocks bleod-tested for 

hite Stenshoee. Chicks shipped prepaid, live delivery 


Write today. 
Staeue Pc POULTRY FARM Gorristown, Tons. 





Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Profit eachin 1 year made by W. L. 

Mowen. World Famous White Leghorn 

265-331 egg record stock. Greatest winter 

ayers known. Highest quality BABY 
CKS, stock, supplies, shipped safely. 

FREE Feed with chick order. Big Dis- PAY 

count if ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST 
Member Internat’) Baby Chick Assn. PROFITS 


Kerlin’ 's Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 34, Center Hall, Pa, 


Oensmore Chicks 
S.C.W. LEGHORNS 


concentrated for years on de veloping and 
increasing with each generation the 
production and hardiness of our stock. We 
offer you chicks and stock that have esta- 
blished real records for growing and tsying qualities. 
Prices yoy reasonable. Members I.B.C.A. rite for 


booklet. 
} hy Poultry Ferme, Inc. RFO 3, Roanoke, Va, 


@® KwAitTeeo Hicks @ 


Kwaliteed Baby 
Order Now For Bex Results. 

Live baby chicks from pure bred 
stock: delivery in good condition 
guaranteed: Reds, Leghorns, Rocks; 
best utility stock; write for cata. 
logue and prices. 

HARRISONBURG HATCHERY, Inc. 

Box 8-319 Harrisonburg, Va. 































“SHENANDOAH VALLEY” 


ARE 
Best —T of the! leading varieties, 
They will make money for a yen 
as ther! have for thousands: 
p no4 for e prices, =, 
vou prefer 


Massanetten Farms Hatchery, tec. 
Box 3331. Warrisenburg, Virginia 














GH QUALITY exert 
purebred 


GENEVA ( “ICKS 








CHICKS wira PEP 





the try 

University. Prize winners at many 
from National down. Developed 
ees L 


low, quality eonside 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Box P. Holgate, Ohio 








m=NTUOY 
\ 


ere 


eat 
Seesweusy HATCHERY 
4th Street, Lexington, Ky. 


1915—Nerman’s Quality Chicks—1925 


Seven popular varieties, purebred, sturdy. easily grows. 
Flecks bloed tested — and again 1924. Every deta) 
more of course—but worthices a 





wise. Br. Wh. Leg., Anconas, Reds 

Wyan. and Buff Orps. its each Wed. prepaid 
gu A small yr S order for 

spring —— engaged - 


eat cireular n 
ir sensible ont ‘helpful. Write 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 31, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Director International Baty Chick Association) 


LOOK sets 





Saba Chicks Pedigree, 
Exhibition, 
Chicks urisity matings 


yar bet rare breeds, ¢ 
wee: — cee ter at Free eed 
Catalogue » ape aqpradaneds 


livery. 


a Free 
national and State Chick Associations. 


§DEAL HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM. 
Waynesboro, v 








Chicks 2. 0", 


Ueghorn %. 75; 
$13.00, Barred Rocks, BR. iz) 3: 


fheds, 
£5 5.00. Buff White Wweendattes: 
Buff Rocks, 50, $8 


and 
.25; 100, $16.00. Postpaid, 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Bank reference. Circular 
KIRKERSVILLE RATCRERY, 
BEST laying, BEST 


Box 22, 
WEBER'S paying ol chickens, ducks, 
‘orthern 


irkersville, Ohio. 
#4 is, Bees, 
Br rom fy ence with 


W.A.Weber, Box 95, scdere Gu ‘Minn. 


QUALITY Chicks « Fegs 


laying © strains. lesan 
Prewar pty «ty 


Free 
Mi i Poultry Farms,” spent Mo. 





















and eggs from 
rest winter 


experts. 
Livearrtval 


Capacity 200,000 





varieties. 
enteed. Postpaid. Lew prices. 
Stenderé Egg Farm, Gen '9 


‘ 


ree. 
Cape Girardeeu, Meo. 





HICKS ON LOW TERMS 


sh F- y get ect specie 


Polessent Mill, ales 








Bis ed ral 
ial Peultry Farms. 


BLOOD TESTED BRISTOL CHICKS 
ate free from white diarrhea. 
Barred Roeks, Reds, White Leghorns, Ancona® 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, Bristol, Va. 











Pa wow! gotrre wit 





And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 





lina, South Carolina, 
: Pr ressive Farmer also. 
this, FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 


for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each editi 


_ This ts the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
and Virginia, but it will ¢ 
The following table shows rates oe word for advertising in 

Each initial, number tc , 
of The 


cove 
ny many advertisers to use other 
rd. Also rates 
Farm Ww yman 








dition— a Tatlon—|Sta ates ane 
Carolinas Virginia. 190.000 : 
Mississippi Valley 119,000 vies : Tent 
oe Alabama. 100,000 Ga., Ala ci 
120,000 Texas and 8. Ok 
450.000 








Tex 
All “(our editions 


—— Exchange— 
8 cents per word 
7 cents per word 
| 6 cents per word 
a | 6centa per word 
ta per word 


“Beer Display— 
1.50 p 


nae - 


33, 10 per inc h 


$16.80 per inc b | 





| 26 cer 








State plainly whet editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Farms for éale and rent. Joel Layton, 
ton, N. C. 


Special oe gad terms on farms; 
Charlotte, $40. per acre; two in 
25.00 acre; fang in. Texas, $10.00 

pst, Owner, Charlotte, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 


For Rent.—Small farm, good land, 
highway. J. W. Jenkins, Powhatan, 


For Sale.—Equipped Virginia farm; 
description. Box 297, Charlottesville, 


OTHER STATES 


Mud not live where life is better? Good land, good 

. good churches and schools, good oo; 
Beasone le prices on farm. gad city pre 

Richard BR, Yoe, P. O. Box 29 ise: 

Fire 


serms. 
ith County, Texas. 
Make your home in Brooks County, Georgia. 
people, churches, schools. Healthy climate, long seas- 
pws Cotton, hay, potatoes, syrup, tobacco paying 
. Fine for rocking. Write Brooks County Home- 
build ers Association, Quitman, Ga 


Farm for sale near Salisbury, where farming pays. 
Fertile soil, markets, macadam roads and fine 
climate. Some of our farmers have made from five 
hundred to one thousand dollars per acre on their 
crops this year. For particulars address Samuel P. 
Woodcock, Galisbury, Maryland. 


Half! Half! Half!—Value is what I am offering. 
My home and farm, on account of old age and in- 
firmities. Am retiring and offering my home and 
farm at half its value. Wight hundred and fifty acres. 
Six hundred cleared and in high state of cultiva- 
tion, balance in timber. Fruit of all kinds. Large 
cet room, two-story house. Modern, surrounded 
with lawn; shade, shrubbery and flowers. Dixie 
Highway from Atlanta to Jacksonville runs by front 
ate. One mile from Ocilla, Ga. Fourteen mules, 

, cattle, farm machinery and implements with all 
hand. Going business with plenty of 
Immediate possession. Forty thousand dollars, 
give possess easion Oc’ nineteen twenty-five, 
= give five thousand dollars rent. I invite inspec- 
Post ice box one hundred thirty-three, 
Seitie, Ga. 


If you want to farm where you can make money, 
investigate El Paso Valleys, Texas. Here are typical 
experiences taken from hundreds written to the Gate- 
way Club, El Paso: A. E. Barner, bought 30 acres, 
with five room house, barn, ete., in the summer of 
itt 








Lilling- 





two, 12 miles of 
South Carolina, 
per acre. EB, L. 








half mile state 
Va 





sacrifice, Get 
Va. 














Alfalfa and general farming has netted Barner 
000 a year. Van _D. Hargus has increased his 
original cavital of $500 to $15,000 by farming a 
50-acre piece, a short motor trip from El 
H. Kelly began with 70 acres in 1919 
owns 640 acres and is a bank director } 
these men will be glad to tell you how they did 
They have nothing to sel] you. They are interested 
in the development of our valleys and glad to write 
. Ask Dept. 60, Gateway Club, El Paso, Texas, 
‘or their addresses and request copy of book, ‘‘Farm- 
ing That Pays.*’ Get the facts about money making 
in this wonderful irrigated country with 330 days of 
sunshine a year. Write today We are not selling 
land. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


clerks to handle 
rangers to guard 
investigations Big 
for exams. Write 
Louis, Mo., quickly 








mail on trains 
forests; Spe 
ray Let Oz- 
Ozment, the 


a 


mill, boiler and engine, with 
In good condition; at bargain, 
or J. } Michael, Execu- 


Wanted.—Mail 
(travel); Forest 
cial agents, make 
ment ‘‘eoach’’ you 
“Coacher,”’ 295 , me. 


| FARM MACHINERY 


For Sale.—Large saw 
all required equipment. 
Apply to L. D. MeCollum 

Gibsonville, N. C. 

oo hundred dollars will buy No. 1 Lane Saw- 
mill, 25 horse power Farquhar boiler and engine, 
Williamsport edger, with all shafting, belts, etc. 
rig cost $3.800 and has cut less than two million feet 
lumber. Great bargain for someone J. Dudley 
Woodard, N. Emporia, 


PATENTS 


Patents.—Write to B “P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C, Honorable methods. 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain a 
Patent’? and ‘Invention and Industry” and ‘Record 
of Invention’’ blank before disclosing inventions. Send 
model or sketch of your invention for instructions. 
Promptness assured No charge for above informa- 
tion. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Law- 
yer, 777 Security Bank Building, directly across street 
from Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


4 PLANTS . | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
Fine Cabbage Walter Parks 
500 Cabbage 


postpaid 
Darien, Ga 


Early “er, plai nts: 


























plants 





plants, 75e, Plant Farm, 
500, 75c, postpaid. R. I. Love, 


Newton, 


500 "haeaed 
Parks, Darien 


Plenty frost-proof prenie: 
Murray, Claremont 

Plenty frost-proof innta 
Murray, Catawba Cc. 


~ Frost- -proof rehbaee “plants: 500, 90c; 
postpaid. __ Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C 


“Large acreage frost-proof Cabbage plants “5c, 
collect. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga 


Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 
bostpaid. Garvey Dillinger, Newton, N. C. 
Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 


Wakefield 
postpaid. O. D. Murray, Claremont, N 


Cabbage plants, 
thousand delivered. 
Georgia. 

Cabbage ‘plants: 800 

epaid. Send us a 

Franklin, Va 


©. 0. D. Cabbage. Onion, 
lants: 500, 65c; 1.000, $ 
arms, Thomasville. Ga 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, all varieties, 500 post- 
id. $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Expressed, $1.25 thousand; 
000, $5.00. "No delay. Empire Plant Co., Albany, 


Georgia. 





Cabhaze ge “plants, postpaid, 75c. Walter 
ta 





500, 75¢, postpaid. G. W. 





500, 75c, postpaid. H. O, 


1,000, $1.50, 


1,000, 





500, 75e 


1.000, $1.50. 





extra fine; quick shipment; dollar 
Reid Plant Co., Thomasville, 


T5c: 1,000, $1.15: 


50¢ ; . 
The Farmers Plant 


500 
trial order. 





Collard, Lettuce, Beet 
1.25 and charges. Evergreen 





‘Flat Heads, 


frost-proof Cabbage and 
5,000, $5.00 and charges. 
Ga 


c. O, D.—Ten million 
Onion plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasvilie, 


Frost-proof Cabbage, 
500, $1.00: 1,000, $1.75, 
Patrick Plant Co., 
Charleston and Long Island Wakefield 
lants, grown open, postpaid $1.65; express 
1.50 P. M. Varn, Walterboro, 8. C. 


Millions frost-proof 
leading varieties. Collect, $1.00 per thousand. Satis- 
faction guaranteed w. Ww Williams, Quitman, Ga 


Frost-proot Cabbage giants, grown from best. qual- 
ity Long Island seed. ure to head. By parcel post: 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5.00. 
Plant Co., Johns Island, 


Take no chances. Reliable frost-proof Cabbage, Col- 
lard and Bermuda Onion plants sent promptly by 
mail or express C. O. D., 1,000, $1.25 and charges. 
BE. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage Leading varieties 
Guarantee so ship good plants. 
paid, $1; 500 medium size, postpaid, 
expressed. Plant Farm, Darien, Ga 

Millions frost-proof Cabbage any Wakefields and 
50c; 1,000 postpsid. $1.50. 
10,000, $7.5 A Satisfaction 

a. 


Walter Parks, Darien, 
lants oe ae! 8 
1.10; tae brepald, 
Basistaction 


ing. 300, be 50 000, 

Nothing but. ood ‘ue 

money refun Coun¢ill, Franklin, Va. 
Millions Sesh aend Cabbage plants, all varieties; 

large, well rooted; 50 to bundle; guarantee to ship in 

8 days. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

ioe. $1.00; 5,000, $3.75. Fain Trading Co., Edison, 
eorgia. 





Bermuda Onion plants: 
express col- 


and 

postpaid; $1.00 
Omega, Ga, 

Cabbage 
collect 





Cabbage plants now ready 





express: Stono 
Cc. 











or mixed varieties. 
500 extra large, post- 
75c; dollar 1,000 





Expressed : 
guaranteed. 


Frost-pri et Cabbage 
0, 





pine 
J. 








Cabbage plants; will mix varieties 
free; no trash shipped. 500 extra 

medium size, 500 postpaid, 75c; 250 postpaid, 50c. 
Extra fine by express, dollar 1,000. . Parks. 
Darien, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants. 
Charleston Wakefield: 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75 
prepaid. 1,000, $}.25; 5,600, $5, collect. ‘Good, hardy 

ants. Absolute satisfaction guarafiteed. Tidewater 

lant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Bag ‘‘Over-the-Top’’ cotton seed with 
Cabbage, Onion plants. Five hundred, 75c; 
$1.25; five thousand, $5. “harges ect. 
either of exton Co., Thomasville, 
Clyattville, Royston, Ga 

Bermuda Onion plants; frost- proof Cabbage plants; 
varieties, Jerseys, Charleston, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen 
Market. Plants thrifty and stocky. Postpaid: 500, 
$1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Expressed, $1.00 thousand. Cole- 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants; Mlat Dutch, Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, 50 to bunch; labeled separate; 
pamed careful to arrive safely Postpaid: 509, T5c; 

000, $1.40. Express: 1,000, 90c; aa0e, $4.00; 10,000, 
$9 00. B. Godwin, ‘Lenox, Ga 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants. bd akehelds, true Long 
Island seed grown: 300, 75c; 50 $1.10; 1000, $1.75, 
postpaid Collect, $1.25 per 5 000; 5,000, 5.00. 
Plants strong, well rooted; satisfaction guaranteed ; 
quick delivery. Reliable Plant Farms. Franklin, Va 


Send No Money.—Will ship COD. Pay postman on 
arrival. Fine Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cab- 
bage plants, fr mt proof: 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, 
1.75, prepaid. Collect, $1.25 thousand; 5,000, $5.00. 
Return if unsatisfactory. Farmers Supply Company, 
Franklin, Va 


frost-proof 


Name variety 





Early Jersey and large 





each order. 
thousand, 

Address 
Valdosta, 











Early Jersey, 
Dutch, post- 
$1.25 thou- 
satisfaction 

Jefferson 


plants, 
Flat 
by express: 
shipment; 

offer. 


Cabbage 
Succession, 
$2.00; 

Prompt 
‘ free plant 


_ Genuine 
Charleston Wakefield 

paid: 500, $1.10; 1,000 
sand; 5,000, $5.00 
guaranteed Write 
Farms, Albany, G» 


Fine frost-proof ¢ planta Jersey and Charles- 
ton Wakefield; also pan a By Onion and Collard plants: 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00, mailed prepaid. Collect: $1.25 

thousand; °5.000,' $5.00 Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Cabbage and Onion plants, the right quality, from 
the right seeds, the proper age, size and hardiness 
to make a real crop of hard heads, By express: 1,000, 
1.25; 4,000 OF. more, $1.00 per thousand. Postpaid: 
00, 50c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Hollywood Farms, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., ‘and Pavo, Ga. 


“Piedmont Brand’’ frost-proof Cabbage plants. Now 
ready Karly Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch; postpaid: 500, $1.10: 1,000 
$2.00 Express collect: $1.25 per 1,000, any quantity 
Ask for. catalogue. Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont 
Plant Co.. Albany, Ga., or Greenville, S. C 

Frost-proof Cabbage blants. 10,000,000 
Wakefield Charleston Wakefield; escestten 
Dutch, Coper thagen Market; postpaid: 300, 7: 
$1 10; 1,000, $2.00. Express collect: 1,000 to 
$1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.00 per 1,000. 
count; _ quick shipmer ts. Davis Plant Company, 
ton, a 








Jersey 

Flat 

500, 
4,000 





Millions of reliable frost-proof 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen 
Dutch; Collards, and White Bermuda Onions 
shipments and good plants guaranteed or money 
Postpaid: 250, 60¢; 5 1,000, $2.00. 
1,000, $1.25 Dealers wanted. 
ville Plant (Co., Thomasville, Ga 

Frost -proof Cabbane and Onion 
Charleston and Jersey Wakefields. Succession, Fiat 
Dutch and Copenhagen Market Prices, parcel post 
pale 250, Tic: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00; express col- 
ect: $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.00 per 1,000. 
We guarantee to ship promptly a good size plant that 
will please you. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, 
Georgia 

25 million frost-proof Cabbage plants. 
Jersey and large Charleston Wakefield. No order 
large. Our shipping capacity half million per 
Prices: 300. 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, 
paid. $1.25 thousand; 5,000, $5.00, 
Plant best Long Island grown seeds and 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. J. 
cill Company, Franklin, 


Jersey, 
Mat 


plants. 


Thomas- 





plants Varieties 





True Early 
too 
day. 
$1.75, mailed post- 
charges collect. We 
guarantees 

Coun- 


te MT 


* ThePragressive Farmer 
LESPEDEZA 





Kudzu plants, $15.00 thousand. 


Large orders cheap- 
er Edward Eppes, Tallahassee, Fila. 


Choice 1924 Lesedeza seed; no bad grasses; bushel 
$4.50. Jas. Anthony, Brighton, Tenn 





NURSERY STOCK 


and Shade Trees Age 
E. W. Jones Nursery Co., 


nts wanted; 


Por Sale,—Fruit 
Wood- 


wee ~ advances. 
la wn, Va 


choice Pecar 
Blueberry 





Pineapple 
Nu sery, Luce- 


Satsuma ~y 
trees. McKa 


Ext ra 
Pear, Peach, 
dale M ss 

The Greensboro Nurseries are 
and ornamental trees at special 
planter. Greensboro Nurseries, 

low prices on Apple, Pe 

Apricot, Pecan and other 
rices now. Crowell’s Plant. Farm, 


offering fruit, shade 
prices, direct to the 
Greensboro, Cc 
ach, Pear Pium, 
fruit trees Write 
Concord, N. C, 


New 





Satsumas, Praches, Grapes, 
sc'entifically. Priced right. 
Nurseries, Lumbeyton, 


inest Pineapple Pears 
Pecans, etc Grown 
Catalog ready. Lumberton 
Miss 

Fruit Trees 
orchards or 
free. Agents 
Concord, Ga 





Finest trees for home 
Low prices Catalog 
Nurseries, 


varieties. 
orchards 
Concerd 


—Many 
market 
wanted 
Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet;: evergri reen, ve 
bushy, one year, $2; two year, nursery run ($3 to $10) 
sizes, $4, 100 delivered; guaranteed, Evergreen Nur- 
series, Conway, 8. Cc, 


~ Budded or grafted Pecan 
ties, carefully dug and well packed; 
tem. rite for illustrated folder. 
Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale.—Largest 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 





trees in standard varie- 
‘ood root sys- 
Harlan Farms 





Dept. 25., 


Lespedeza seed (Japan Clover), | the alfalfa of the 
South dependable Lespede a seed, pan 
caught, 19 entirely free of Jolu 1, “coco, dod 
der or other undesirable seeds Write for prices and 
informatior Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Association 
Inc., Calhoun City, Migs. 


OATS 


ilghum Seed Oats w. 5 
‘ 





Lake Landing 


Dudley, 





PEAS 
ywpeas, $4.50 per 
Olin J. Salley, Salley, 


“ks, $4.00; 
+ to market 





i Iron ¢ bushel; 


mixed 
with order. » ¢ 


ea 
cash 
others 

change. 


for 
; Cane 

R. Mc 
Wanted.- —To buy Field or ¢ 
stating number of bushels and 
Bear, Sr & § Wilmington, 


TOBACCO 

For Sale Yellow Pryor Tobacco seed, thoroughly 
cleaned and disease treated, 50c per tablespoonful 
Fred. 8S. Brock, Mount Olive, N. C., Bt 2 

Adcock Tobacco Seed.—Cultivated 19 years without 
fertilizer. Cleaned, formaldehyde > a. 50 cents 
per ounce Pervis Tilley, Bahama, N. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

Beans; sell 5 farms. Joel Layton, 


Spec 


Hay esville 
sample 
Samuel 


owpeas, Mail 
lowest price, 


ns, 














Wanted, 
Lillington, 


Wanted on February 15th.—60 bushels Otootan Soy- 
beans ;.20 bushels Laredo Soybeans; 20 bushels Virginia 
Soybeans; 100 bushels recleaned_ Lespedeza i= 
livered to R. W. Owen & Son, Evansville, Miss. 


Peas, 
N. C. 








Fruit Trees.—Greatly reduced prices direct to plant- 
ers in small or large lots by express, freight or parcel 
post. Free 68 page catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines 
Ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


| SEEDS 


BEANS 


For Sale.—Recleaned Laredo Soybeans. Southern 
Supply Co., Newnan, Ga. 

Seed Velvet Beans.—Early Speckles 
Carlots d less. Orders filled promptly. 
prices. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 


CORN 


Seed Corn.—Big catalogue and present free. Grand- 
view Farms, Grantville, Kansas. 


Pedigreed Marett’s Douthit Two-ear Corn. This 
variety hdids the ghest five-year average at. the 
State Experiment Station. Per peck $1.25; per bushel 
$4.00; 5 bushels and over, $3.75. Marett Farm & 
Seed Co., Westminster, 8S. C. 


COTTON 


90 day maturing, weevil beater cotton seed. 
log free. Sexton Co., Royston, Ga 


Sait Gal Mell—ieticcned sed. 
John M. Bligh, Decatur, Ala. 


Half and Half.—Made 45% 
prices free. Rhodes Bros., 


~ Blue Ropes. Big Boll, “early 5 lock cotton. 
winner. W. . Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C 

Cleveland a Boll Cotton Seed.—Write for booklet 
and prices. Lee Wilson & Company, Wilson, Ark. 

3 baies per acre. Wonderful cotton. Catalog with 
proof. Write Heavy Fruiter Seed Co., Royston, Ga 

Mexican Big Boll cotton seed; genuine, from first 
picking, $1.60 per bushel. Milo Pace, Snow Camp, 
N. C 














and Osceolas. 
Write for 

















Cata- 
Catalog free. 


lint 1924. Booklet and 


Huron, Tenn. 


Prize 














Acala 


-Recleaned 1928 crop College No. 1 ¢ 
‘o., 


Southern Supply 


For Sale. 
and Over-the-Top Cotton Seed. 
Newnan, Ga. 


Cooks or Cook 
25 bales on one mule 
der early. Geo. W. 





588.—Guaranteed pure. 
farm 1924 Bushel 
Thomas, Marion, 


Cleveland Big 
inspected; 40% 
Mountville, 8S. 


Feodomed 
$1.2 Or 
Ala. 


Boll Cotton 
lint; $1.50 
C. 





Wannamaker’s pedigreed 
Seed, ‘selected, graded and 
bushel. J. M. Simmons 


Half and Half cotton seed; 
and sound; yield 47% lint 
bags at $1.25 per bushel. T. 
Georgia. 





absolutely pure, clean 
jast year In bushel 
K. Chance, Alexander, 





earliest cotton, 40 
wonderful cetton. 
Seed Company, 


Heavy Fruiter.—3 bales an acre, 
bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver 
Lavonia, Ga, 


Wannamaker-Cleveland 
Cotton Seed, grown by us, 
and, graded, $1.50 bushel. 
dersville Ga 


Mitchell’s 

seed. Very early prolific. 
purebred King see! Vrite ‘4 prices. 
Cotton Farms, Youngsville, 


King’s Early Impr: wed 
Gets ahead of weevil 
seed for next 30 days rite today for facts. 
Cotton Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
ner; pedigreed cotton; two bales per acre; 45 per cent 
lint; graded seed; shipped in new bags. Write for 
prices and full description. W. P. Addison, Black- 
wells, Ga. 4 


and Early King’s Improved 
privately ginned, recleaned 
Murphy & Palmer, San- 








bred and culled King cotton 
Originators of -only 


Sugar Loaf 


faultless 
and 





days. 
fine 
King 


‘otton.—Matures 90 
cial prices on these 





Peas and Soybeans.—Peas, per bushel, mixed, $4.25; 
Brabham mixed, $4.50; am, $4.75 4 Otootan 
Beans, bushel, $8.50. 

der. B. B. Kirkland Seed Co. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Purebred, bred to lay chicks. Our prices and chicks 
can’t be beat. Hi-Quality Hatching Co., Kirksville, 
Missouri 

Be sure to write for catalogue of our thrift 
ured Baby Chicks. Thomasville Plant Co., 

e, Ga. 


Custom 
Hatchery, 
Mount, N. 

Baby Chicks.—Purebred ad popeiet breeds; Reds, Rocks, 
White and Brown Lithia Spring Hatchery. 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Sullivan Quality Chicks.—1l4 heavy 
100% live delivery; free catalog. 
Box 112, Wellsville, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—Guaranteed ; 
White Leghorns. Custom hatching. 
Hatchery, Tarboro, N. C. 

For more eggs, stronger, better, more oo chicks. 
lower prices. Write for free poultry . Shinn 
Poultry Farm, Greentop, Missouri. 

Barred 


“Huskihatched” chicks are profit makers. 
Rocks, Reds Members Inter- 
Sanger 


and White Leghorns. 
Box 433, Mt. Solon, Va. M. G. 


with or- 


Sciumbia. 8. C, 














well 
omas - 





Rocky Mount 


Hatching and baby chicks 
Rocky 


aeemerly Worsley Poultry Yard, 








laying breeds; 
Quality Farms, 





Reds. 


purebred Rocks, 
Plain 


Coastal 








ational. 
Son. 


Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds 
and White Leghorns; from vigorous stock on free 
range, Shenandoah Valley Poultry Farm, Bridgewater 
Virginia, 


Baby Chicks. —60, 000 e each “week, Rocks, Reds, Les- 
horns. Write for prices, stating quantity you desire 
Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box 3310, Harrison- 
burg, Va 


One 
your 
ing. 
City, 

Baby Chicks.—Every week. Best strains in Sher- 
andoah Valley. Bocks, Reds, White Leghorns. Writs 
for low price catalog. Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries 
Timberville, Va 


Acme quality_chicks and eggs. S. ©. White Lez 
horns, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Black M:- 
noreas, Anconas, Jersey Black Giants. Wy-Har Poul- 
try Farm, Denton, Md. 


Baby Chicks.—Barred Rocks, White Leghorns. Tha 
kind that will please you and make you profit, low as 
good stock can sold Satisfaction guaranteed 
Cc. E. Reubush, Penn Laird, Va 
Chicks. —Lowest prices. leading varieties, 
laying, free range flocks. Live delivery 
Large illustrated catalog free. Rex Poul- 

708, Clinton, Mo. 


—Standard egg 

Reis, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wy 
andottes Moderate prices. 64 page catalog free 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham. Texas 


Quality-Vitality bred chicks. Lowest prices, 16 
varieties. Live delivery and satisfaction guaranteed 
Prompt service. Write for free catalog before order- 
ing. Lindstrom Hatchery, Box 505, Clinton, Mo 

We sell ‘em. Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chicks, from Tom Barron’s English 282 egg strain 
foundation stock from Northland Farms. Chicks, 
$17. 00 per 100. — Stokes Poultry Farm, Stokes, N. C. 


Baby Chicks. —1 —10 leading varieties from “heavy lay- 
ing strains. 97% live delivery guaranteed. Postpaid 
rite for special low prices and free premium offer 
Mitler- Matlick Hatchery Box 906, Kirksville. Mo 








mating Anconas to sell; cheap. Let us have 

inquiry for baby chicks. We do custom hatch- 
Portect satisfaction. Wayside Hatcheries, Siler 
) ES 














Purebred 
from heavy 
guaranteed. 
try Co., Box 





~ Higrade bred; postpaid 


Leghorns, 











otton Seed.—Best by test 


King’s Barly Improved (¢ 
pounds. It pays to buy 


Reduced to $5.00 hundred 
from one who helped to originate. Easy to pick out; 
matures early. Mexican and Cleveland Big Boll, 
$5.50 hundred. Jno. W. King, Louisburg, N. C. 


Our purebred Chicks will put you on the road to 
better poultry. Rocks, Reds and Leghorns Also 
broiler chicks that live and grow 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Bridgewater Poultry Farm, Bridgewater 
Virginia 





cotton 
seed 


Pedigreed Marett’s Early Cleveland Big Boll 
seed and Marett’s Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton 
Privately ginned, graded, screened and delinted. We 
stand among first at our experiment station. Write 
for catalogue and money-back offer, We are breeders 
and not dealers. Marett Farm & Seed Co., West- 
minster, 8. 





Big Boll Cotton 
to the land. Ahead 
Stations and 

Government 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 
makes more at the gin and more 
in yield at practic Pa all Experiment 
way ahead on the 5-year average. Won 
prize ($1,000 and a gold medal) for the largest au- 
thentic yield ever produced (30 bales on 10 acres) 
It will win a prize for you in incfeased yields. . Grown 
in the famous Piedmont seed growing section of 
Northeast Georgia. at an elevation of 1.000 feet 
which means seed of stronger vitality as well as much 
earlier maturing cotton when planted on lower land 
60 bolls to the pound: 40% lint: lint 1 to 1% of 
an inch. Commands premium of 1 to 3 cents per 
pound over ordinary cotton. Buy seed direct from 
the originators. 1 to 9 bushels, $3.00; 10 to 49 
pane. $2.75; 50 or more, $2.50 per bushel. Apply 
for price on car loads. Descriptive literature sent on 
request, Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, 
Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager.. 

















os —— ———— 








THE jeeerere= FARMER 
ND FARM WOMAN 


minaaeh 


of your editions. 
tising in The Progressive Farmer.” 


Mr. Ferguson used our columns 











chicks, ete, 


use any 


eggs, farms, nursery stock, 


one or more. 


“Enclosed find $4.16 to cover the cost of my O. I. C. 
Please print it as soon as possible. 


to advertise 
results from a classified ad in our columns by advertising your seeds, poultry, 
If you cannot use all editions you may 
Send us your ad today, or write us for more information. 


“TRIED AND FOUND TRUE.” 


advertisement in all! four 
I sure get results from adver- 


(Signed) E. L. FERGUSON. 


livestock. You, too, can get 


baby 


Sam 
ee 0 55 OO OO —— OOOO 


Chicks.—Barred and White Rocks, Reds, Buff Or- 
pingtons and broiler chicks. Engage chicks now for 
January, February delivery. Priced reasonable 
live delivery. Write for catalogue and prices 
Gaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville Va. 


Full 
Mc- 


Raby Chicks from guaranteed hea 
also pedigreed Barred Rock chicks, 
dark mating. Popular prices A »stal 
bring you full information. Idlewile arm & 
ery, Wytheville ya. Member International 
Chick Association 

Hi-Grade chicks will make - 
excel as layers and develop into husky broilers G 
our new catalog describing Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and White Leghorns. It pays to buy purebred 
chicks Members of the International Baby Chick 
Association. Troutville Poultry Yards, Troutville, V% 


White Leghorn baby from beautiful large 
type. broad breasted dams with trap-nest recoriis ® 
high as 307 eggs in 365 days: with combs that lop 
below their eyes. Trail’s End 307 egg strain, supreme, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greateé 
layers Thompson erred Rocks. Owens’ Reds; 
mediate delivery. *End Poultry Farm, 
donsville, Va 


Baby Chicks.—From heavy type two-year-old § 
White Leghorn hens, Be tis aris strain. Also White 
Rocks, Barred Ss Reds, Buff Orpintgo2, 
White Wyandottes, from i: year-old hens. Bred 
lay. For results get chicks from two-year-old hens 
you will raise more chicks. larger percent pullets 
get more eggs. Price of Leghorn chicks, $16 per 1% 
Heavy breeds $18. Place order early. Valley Hatch: 
ery, Maugansville, Md 


ANCONAS 
19 ae of quality. P. M. Shulenberger, 








Baby 
money for you. 





chicks 











Landis. 





Ancona pullets, awe mages a while they last. 


$1.50 Box 300. Waxhaw, 
Siecoand strain Ancona — er 50; cockerels, 
Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. 
ANDAL USIANS 


For Sale.—S. C. Blue Andalusians; stock and 
in season. S. EB. Garber, Bridgewater. Va. 











esas 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































White Wyandotte cockerels, $2.00 to $3.00 each Prize winning puree. all ages. Beech Run Farm, Rumm 
: erels, . . age Sales make $50.0C aaily. Offer wonder- 
rs bE Sam M. Flack, Forest City, N. ¢ Battleboro, N. ful values. We start you. ‘“‘Wholesale Distributors,” 
al im X h Purebred White Wyandottes, $2.00 each. Catherine Registered —_ Zilla, boars, pigs all ages, Rept. 105. 609 Division Street, Chicago. 
" = = Bennett, Rt. 3, Union Mills, N. ¢ Farmers’ prices. J. Alesander, Fairfield, Va. We pay $200 monthly salary, furnish car and em- 
(8 Cont a W , Cash ith ) Columbian Wy r — = . —_—_——__—_———- penses to introduce our guaranteed poultry and stock 
Order’ yandottes.—Cockerels from ee win- . +--+ 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Gounts As a Word . Mrs. William Michaux, Worty, N. ESSEX Bowders._Bigler Company, % 735, SpringSeld. Illinois 
fw Ade THE PROGRE A. - ~ . Fine registered Exsex pigs for sale. & weeks old A business of your own. Make and sell Chipped 
Always ress gaanion . - be FARME wee atl — Sliver | Wyandotte cockerels: some prise at $10; three te four months old, at $15. Satisfaction Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, Signs 
7 © ers; 2 to . ollars xton, oy. ‘ gesrantecs ~ Essex Stock Farm, Autryville, N. C. Large booklet free BE. Palmer, 524, Wooster, Ohio 
; 1 M. r 
BRAHMAS odtt aon. ee wale Wyenagtine $2.00 ane oope ana ee Agente Be independent ; make pie profit with our 
: f ; f 4 » £2.00 . soap, toilet articles and household necessities. Get 
My Brahmas win, weigh, lay and pay. W. Halber- per_15. A. S. Harrill, Ellenboro, N. ¢ — — — free sample case offer. Ho-Re-Co., 279@ Dodier, St. 
stadt, Williamston, N. C. TURKEYS sompehive pigs, 10 weeks old, 10 dollars; regis- Louis, Mo ; 
. Ss » 1 
CORNISH ares oe — ‘co ae? wae te. Welborn, Lake Toxaway, m7 and Testaments, Bible Dictionaries, Bible 
, oth Bronze irkeys for sale tilleres arms, ~~ pee istories, Bible Stories, books for home and church 
Dark Cornish cockerels and pullets. W. F. Starnes, Kidson, Tenn Maple Grove Hampshire Farms Bred sows and Agents coin money; write quick Jenkins Bible Press 
Monroe, N. Fifty-pound strain White Turkeys E. Fowler, gilts. Lookout and Wickware breeding.* Satisfaction Washington, D.C 
For Sale Dark Cornish cockerels, Geo. M Grant, Winfield, Ala cae, guaranteed. | L Crowgey, Ceres, Va Agents.—Make a dollar an hour Seli Mendets, a 
Box 314, Wilmington, N. C Handsome Mammoth Bronze “‘Goldbank”’ toms $10. POLAND-CHINAS gga oe RB A Ry Re et 
a - oe 9 - - . s § “kag ollette Mfg Ris ept. 
GAMES Riverside Poultry Yards, Lee, Va . Big Boned (registered) Poland ¢ heaj G 701, Amsterdam. N. Y > 
Por Sale.—Warhorse Game Stags, $4 each, Depend- Ww As a —— sage ae 3 Turkeys, 100 egg strain G. Hollandsworth, Wytheville — a a ; yents.—Sell two shirts for pric f one Walton 
able stock, Jack Tunner, West Durham, N. ( hse a tm oodlawn, Va _ a “Bred gilts, service boars gs; big type Mount Duplex Shirts are reversible, Make $15-$25 daily. We 
“Games —White Cornish ckerels and pullets, $3.00 , euresres — a me . ee —~Toms $10; Pleasant Stock arm, Fa rfiel 1, Va pong: We: be’ MF On “Chea Wal- 
each 5.00 pair. They weigh, lay and pay. River- al =... sENnges, Ames, vo. One boar; Big Type registered, 2 ars ld : : - = — — 
ade multry Farm, Lawnda a a Pure ebred Mammoth Bron: Parkers Toms $10; Why selling. inbree R a x antebos ' Sa Tree Salesmen--Profitable, pleasan steady 
oa - — hens $8 . iS taste teens 4 ra N. 4 work jood side line for farmers, teac here and oth. 
Old brood %k and four nice fir heck for —< _—_ “= ers Permanent job for good workers vd 
$15.00 gets them. Pure Bacon ison Warhorse. e Turkeys, bred from largest strains Re ‘ ype Poland Chinas I gilts for terms. Concord Nurseries De , « 
games. Fitzhugh Hudson Greenville, N. C. Va pen gilt pigs. Wr W. H Rig money ie new _Ho “| 
a HAMBURG ~Mammot 7 1 ys.—Toms $10.00; hens $7.50 . > . Washes and dries window Swee 
. Alvas Powell. Warsaw, N. ( GUERNSEYS All complete only $2.95; over h 
Rose ( mp Si er Spangle Hamt = : . a Harper Brush Work 205 3rd &t I 
and cockerels ‘ Satist sourbons related pair r purebre Fy é \ 1 a “™M Wanted (cit , country). Ol 
Cooper & House Whittier. N. Fairview I Ramseur ( ; ag Hill cane GET caus Gunlaal Gant 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS gah urebred Bourbon, Red T 1 teal pwn Stee * getting 
a : =. — =| et Va. escaa HOLSTEINS zt 4 P nee wan 7 
ex € $2.56 $5 $7 ata : : G T ; 4 i y bred g¢ Holste t ~ heifers r i M . 
i , for ‘ ices right. J. P. 17 r, Ora v ’ , ; ee 
scene ene ieee ME ena ant dan 1 \ Shirt 
LEGHOR ( lored B Red s H for & I Teif zs ! ¥ | D 
. Pe my end ne weil \ ins for Sa k Heifers, bred or ‘ ! vo 
W Leg € t ( ( e I G. ¢ H \ i, yth a br ve and bulis - wale He Pre M : 
Farm, Advance, N. ¢ BR e 7 N mit tor $8.00; hens ed Eller Farr Pe burg, V $150 I \ 
c 2 $6. Of M V. May, Rt. 2, Greenville, N ; a ful of W M 
. 1 tr Y 
\ ( Purebr Mf Br $19 he $a 
Lect exes Size ar ed J Far 0 a] \ ! hie W . 
: M | MI N, ( ex for seed ¢ : L. W. Prat I iH 3 
oe! a ~ ScccaeWaseoeeclo eorciaing | Warmvil. Vs is 
c ; , u elt 1 i ——--  - 
9 cheay . R Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, JERSEYS I W “tor y 
_— _ Ru ieifers; Res Merit redite , ( I i 
I Bronze toms; extra fine, $8.06 er Mount Plea s Farms, } Va a ae me 
ea S < ‘ Mrs. J. C. Troutman, Har- we I station 
Ss SHEEP AND GOATS : ( O 
nb Br I s; pullets, young Choice Ma hed pure standard bre irbon Purebred Toggent g 1 J Villa 
t $1 Coot & House Red Turkeys, $6, $7 each Mrs De vuglas Motley, mont, Va + 
Chatham, Ve PUREBRED LIVESTOC 
a - gS gg eee — , x TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
y ‘ " atche il irebred ammotl sre ni eariing ton “Oly 
‘toll decide $1.27 Mrs. T ens, 18-22 pounds Also 5 g stock. Linden For Sa Hogs Digs a car Frank J. 
“Hertford, N Farm, Hebron, Va 5. 1 A. DUROC-JERSEYS 
Beau ge t p hye M r h Bronze If u want Hol Gue t te —————— Oe 
= MINORCAS Turkeys Tor $80 he $7.00 Mis Fannie Edg d Farms, W Wis ~ 
Cc. White Minorcas Egg m prize winning Brooks, Sha e mm. a 60 to & r Sat i 
‘rite for prices ‘ z y, Terra i . - hee go. . ‘ . c oe 
quck Write for prices Beading Was. fers CQ: Tyrkers.—Purebred_ Mangal Bowie, Wop faction guaranteed, money refunded." . ©. Welbon Purebred Duroc - ~ Jersey Hogs 
ORPINGTONS Williard Reames. 1 Va _ ee 00 head pigs, shoats. At farmers’ prices. Any Bred Gilts, & pi , 
South’s best White Orping Elmer Oettinger, Mammoth Br Turkeys.-—Pri inning 125 breed, age or weig desirec ‘ 1 J0ts f D so eres picks 
Wilson, N. ¢ beautifu related — ae patched ; toms $10; hens $7 Satisfaction guaranteed ‘ Fa Ser I s and pig oth sex 
. R. H Wek h, Hertf fiel Va., for anything in hog W rite 
— Piping stock: eggs Albert Gilley ——— —-— ; - F Sal Purebred Big Bon I a 
apps Mill rt Tu way from first of r ale urebre« ig soned ’ ad China 
ARO. — —— Novembe oms ‘8 or =. $6.00. Duroe, Berkshire and I. C. pigs a hoats, a BONNEY BROS., 
Buff Orp $2.50. Mrs. G, E. Whitley, M m. Fair Play, S. ( ‘ : ages and sizes for breeders and feeders farmers Oak Lawn Farm Oceana, Va 
Stantonsbu rg F . ~ : — . . prices Send for orice list st b g sranteed : . Z j 
Dacchecd Butt Orpineto _ hie 3 is, $3.00 4 Bae me e j h “ : rk 3 oo bor in — old. Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchb urg Va 
Powell, Warsaw, N. C. S. Harkey, Rt, 28, Matthews, NC. F 
——— Se — a 28, e I DOGS AND PETS POLAND-CHINAS 
—aie’ ning Vhite Orpington cockerels eal Purebred Bourbon. Red Turkeys. Closing out at Ferrets for sale. H. Peck, 506 S. E. Fifth, Des ~.~~~~~ a ~ 
Hobbs, Edenton, N. _ _ hens $5.00; ms 00. Shipped from Big Oaks Moines, Iowa 
7 ckerel fron Bas trai Stock Farm Mr Cc. Bolt, i E. Stone Ave., = - 
enna aie » cockereis Bt oe og he Greenville, S. ( ; ' Registered White Collie pups; beautiful. Greenacre GOLD STANDARD FARM | 
$3.50, L <inson, . _ : - Kenine arion, 
Prize w y Orpir n pullets and cherela Mammoth Bronze Turkeys at reduced_ prices My - - poemess - 
Fre or ea ee ee ee Ree Bann! Seiciie, toms weighing from 20 to 27, at $8 and $10; my hens | Partly broken English Setter, 12 months, $85. Will | THE LEADING POLAND CHINA HERD 
Nc All ’ = weig hing fre ym 12 to 16, at $6 and $7 ( srooks, trade pair broken Beagles. Dallas Coffield, Hert- oO THE SOUTH 
a . — 7 - ler City, ( ford ; > 
es for hatchir from purebred, vigorous, hea ; t 2 t Offers service boars, sows and gilts that 
a rca Soc TS WETS Bom, Rata. He Tay ana Bowen Reg cokers foam While oe, male mai, Mh TN Geamlet | Wil please, at a price you ean afford 
Yenniston ra $1.00 eggs xtel urkey Farm. nrelated pairs. FOCGsne aral stack selanad 1s, 
— ~ r + ieee TX ms $7.00 to $10.00; hens $7.00. Bramlett Poultry surkeville, Va. se to pay. 
$2:00. $3 Buff Cppingts x asp » a ble pallets, Farm, Owings, 8. ¢ ane aa a English Shepherd pups, eight weeks atural : a +h MOSS St. Matthews S. sd 
7 Patch Wincestic Va. Se Mammoth Br nze Turkeys.—RBest of breeding. Hens heelers; dogs $10; bitches $7. | Guarantes E. T. q ’ ’ 
weighing 12 14 pounds, $$ each; 15 17 pounds, Fesmire, 1507 W.' Bragg Ext.) Greensboro, N. ¢ 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS $10; tonis 22 to 25 pounds 12 ;; 26 to 13 registered Redbone pups, 2% months $15.00 
rhe FEU | = 30 pounds iT Mrs. Lucia McCallum, Mi wland, each: $25.0 ‘ = fur at 
! < é $25 a pair vapers furnished “Ree tered E 
R faoran on chear Edgewood Poultry Farm N. ¢ Rect ne ud, fee $1000. Dewey "Smit h. M are h- SPRINGBROOK HERD BIG TYP 
eidsville Cc es ogg i Torn 1 ’ . 
= ota ° es Young purebred Bronze Turkeys r sale May ville 
White Rocks.—Baby chick d eggs for sale, White hatched, 1924, ton Neighing 24 to 2 ae” $15 | A No. 1 Fox and Tree hound I Y & { POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Rock Poultry Farm, High Point, N. See y g oa _ BE ag ge i untrained and partly trained priced to @ FOR SALE—Boars Ready for_ Service. 
Full blood White Roc! ckerels at $2; large, 10 Rt. | ulem,-N. C._ Me aN. cin means si eee f oP Sows and Gite bree te cer Champion 
months old. L. M. Cooper, Autryville, N MP wiz 1 Boars for March and April 
id jtrebred suff Rocks.—Pest cockerels $5; egg TWO OR MORE BREEDS f We have won more than 4,000 prizes 
sl : g. Sunnyvi ew F rm Lexingtor _N _C, tronze ms $8.00; hens $6.00 White Leghorn MISCELLANEOUS s on our hogs 
' nd ] 5 > ala : ¢ z 
sete Ri ene o of dine highest, typ «J tor ens and pull $1.50. Pineland Stock Farm, Buck- 1 WAINWRIGHT LEA & SONS, 
__ &. Groce ( ivi - Ladies’ furs beautifully tanned Athens Hide Co., Route 2 i 
Prize winning Partridge Plymouth ock ¢ suff Rocks iden Laced Wyandottes Blue rib- Athens, Ga ! Brooksville, Ky. 
E { ] . R " te abl tisfact - s 
; a! rh hat ching. Alport Poultry Farm, As 5 oF Ss ; 3 reasons yle sfaction guaranteed - cae: Sina Elijah Coming Before Christ. Megiddo ABERDEEN. ANGUS 
—— —— 7 : ] ion, Rochester, N. Y 
For Sale.—Dark T strai early m me ke s Russ Leghort i. ae noe eo Se a ma ae ee 5 wane er 
34m oak pn rine tag . Rarre R $2.50 each Sarr k “ones, Drair Tile Ti ree al J si inch ao and 4%c _ 
Pantego, N. ( nies er 15, $1 lb. P. Clapp, Gibsonville ( per soyd ashington, N. ¢ 1 
3 TELE ER TR Sl cand ames oP gon tn, Rogie, | ~~ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
bon Red toms. | rders booked for CYC . Ls aM tc coe * bi tulls read service: yearling s; bull calves; 
F Jones a ville N. M r ypress Bee Hives Seekeepers’ bred ows and heifers en 
it try, eggs and stock Nine popu- Sa rite 1 York Bee ¢ Ss k of t breeding 1e Aberdeer 
$1.01 — $e a be ; 50 p Hone Direct from produce Sweet a ws ee Prices: Mode 
( Simpson ounty Poultry Asso- ( r se Price tree John 2 Sheehar Val- aS ‘“ 
Ky Se a Te. Sa J. D. Forrest, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films developed free; MORBORNE FARM 
k $5.00. White Hi and and t to ic. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- Warrenton, Va. J 
toms, $10.00; hens $6.00 Mrs ham, Ala 
onville Ga : - . 
Spe —Rict w tobacco (ok ive 
s.—Colored, quick growing, profitabl pounds i 50 i —" smoki oH 1 2B HOLSTEINS 
- disease x “= best o Hide Money t pleased Clark’s River Plantat ion, - , 
“SIR a: aie. a in ana taste ze gag Ba 8 PRRAARARRA PAPAL LL Rn 
Wyandotte ckerels, heavy and stror losing : ~ y ~ a1 5 - — 
half price. Forty-four prizes this year. B, M. W eae, 7” Hon <2 an yg Ki Che pout i » pounds @} ad, MY 7 
4 Twelfth St cap i smoking, 5 pounc 25 pounds : 
a 408 Twelfth , Lynchburg, Va, $: an Bey when seneived Pipe and re ine tree. I offer for sale from an accredited 
RHODE ISLAND REDS Farmers’ Union, Paducah, Ky herd sons’ ready or service, and 
Rhode Island Reds. both 1 iced = a ¢ hit . . . P young calves from high record dams. 
J ed . ombs: priced right :. e Comb White Leghorn chicks $15.00, 100. ¢ 
GH Wrdhnttie = g C LIVESTOCK in ~ th queen $5 +4 Large Also a few purebred Holstein cows 
ice Sata: "ons : ye e Brooder, $18.75. Satisfaction and heifers, several springers bred to 
W. i Walker” Hitishore No BERKSHIRES . 2 Black Mountain, N. ¢ te King Klondyke Prilly Pontiac 345078 
= - —— - Big prolific Perkshires; boars, bred sow, pigs. Leroy brand new Army ot le ian, ce _ lete _avith son of Louise Alceartra ly 47355 
‘Dar x Red cockerels, $3, $4. $5. yall. Hillshor NN. ¢ 1 luggage straps $ ed $5 At three years, four months twenty: 
d rs R. Rich,’ Watha, - fles, double bit.’ double rein’ new $2. 50: nine days, they made this record 
_ Be rkshires —Big type James W. Graves, American $1.80. Express w examination, or can ship te od P se : 
ar; finest ever. Eggs half price National Bank, Richmond, Va. at ee post. Vv. W wi liams, Quitman, Ga. Butter, 7 days 40.20 
Catalogue. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Berkshi res. Pigs sired by Ames Leader, a son of Custom Hatching.—We have installed a 12,000 egg Butter, 30 days ........ 151.32 
La Leade to 10 Pk ld Sayville F 
Lu at a ad e: ‘) weeks Ol Sayville arms, city neu are prepared to do custom (World’s Record) 
gle Comb Rhode Island Red ckerels uynnhaven a ‘it every Monday morning and ? 
$4.50 3 $6.00 Elizabeth Slagle, Taree tyus ae ones pigs, = ] I ge $4.00 per hundred eggs Special Milk, 7 days.... 9.90 
: ° e a a A Pee stisfact ro guar- prices on larger q iantiti¢ s. Catawba Creamery Com- Milk, 30 days 4.80 
8.0. Reds. Stock direct from Owens, teed. fos. M a TR acetate Me Milk, 305 iy 9,866.80 
cockerels 00 to $5.00 :  Cheee = Rargain in Army Goods.—Genuine MeClellan_ Army Butter, 305 da 804.65 
1 ( ‘ BL ACK ” MAMMOTH 1 complete with fer lers, 5.85 Riding Carried *Ealt 192 Days 
a : a 3 : oats 
Bla ck M ar th— Hc gs.—The great S e Army field mine’ 365 days—2-year-old 866.30 
‘ ! $ 79 and new ilk, 365 days—2-year-old. .23,282.10 
Greenst new, $3.98 Lots of other ‘ 
lletir Will ship ( 0. D Grandson of Ormsby Klondyke Lad, 
riedlander Bros., Moultrie, one of the only two sires of any breed 
h vi International to have sixteen 1,00-pound daughters. 
— = She Chicago they ‘ of i“ — n And one of the only_ three sires 
s for dr ‘ arcass over reeds 1e fin- vO ) 
l merit Winners 15 ished product is iat hogs are grown for Registered | AGENTS WANTED of the breed to have two 000- pound 
* suntan Bid mond: pigs service t Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, souemtere A peak appeceee ty to start 
guaranteec irginia Miss a foundation herd, 
hawk Farm Write today. Mo- —— EEE EE-eonps Fruit Trees for Sale—Age w Cc d 
r , gents anted. ‘oncor: ‘ 
Hooray! Hi uch ya. DUROC-JERSEYS Nurseries, Dept. 25. Coneord, Ga Stafford’s Holstein Stock Farm, 
Club mee ooray!!—At the State Rhode Island Red Registered Durocs.—Herd Sales Agents Wanted.—Free raincoat and $8 a day. 
“Dixie Bean’ Greenshoro C., in December, 1924, blood lines. Write for ene ye 'S"she en os Stamp for — Goodyear Raineoat Company, Petersburg, Va. 
ning National ai". — pe pen and display. win- Crystal Spring Farm. Glasgow, Va a Richmond, Va 4 
» cup two times in succession. stout ~<a ‘ 
Dirie Teatating Net and “get on the band wagon.” Finest registered Duroes, Pigs #16: six months ~ Ruy your Cigars and Smoking Tobacco direct 50 = 
ards, Shethy, N.C ilts, boars, $20: big heavy bred sows and gilts. $95- AsPifations, prepaid, $1.50. Agents wanted. Havana 
50 3eechcroft Fe . Smokehouse, Homeland, G 
5 3 icroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn a, &s icleciittilidinttitiaiae Holli H d A di d 
—~ WYANDOTTES Send No Money.—Pure blooded and royally bred 2" kerr sample care Toilet articles, i = $ Fier ( ccredite ) aan 
Fandott ee. —— Duroe-Jersey ho: fo sale che “9 fe anc pecialties, onderfully profitable vaDerma ous: 
Kiker Potkt Nc Won first at New York. Viola wines hog is ben ac ed. a oP ant tie ce ae Co., Dept. RB., St. Louis, yo Beds 5 2 s. Kins Pies’ } a 
Purebred wie Wrandotie $2.50 cach iE before paying—quite a privilege Bred sows and gilts, We start you without 2 dollar. Soaps, extr ing. 
Benn nett, Gilkey, N. c. : : . an aie. oll Spring Valley D Jersey Farm, perfumes, toilet ence unnecessary. Car- #9. A. TURNER, Manager. 
pring nation Co., Dept. 173, St us. Department F, Hollins Cottege, Virginia. 
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Rich Soil 


beneath stumps is full 
of Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, Phosphorus, 
Potassium, Magnesium 
Calcium, Iron. Yield big 
money-making crops. 
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Big to Pull Stumps 


The Easiest, Quickest and Cheapest with the 
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Only 10% down 
brings any Her- 
cules at once on 
Easy Payments. 
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B. A. FULLER 








President 


Test Amazed 
Experts 


The Hercules Stump Puller 
won the Great English Gov- 
ernment Official Test, Pulled 
More Stumps—Much Cheap- 
er, Easier and Quicker THAN 
EVERY OTHER MACHINE, 
DEVICE AND METHOD 
USED. 


Every known method was used 
in these comprehensive tests 
—sitump pulling machines 
(hand and horse power), don- 
key engines, steam and gaso- 
line engines, burning, blast- 
ing, liquid air, chemicals and 
other methods. The Hercules 
Stump Puller was operated 
by inexperienced men, where- 
as specially imported experts 


conducted tests wit other 
machines, methods and de- 
vices—and it is significant 
that the Hercules won. Tests 
conducted under the official 
auspices and direction of The 
Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Government of 
Great Britai: Above is a 


photo of the Hercules Stump 
Puller that won these famous 
tests. Easy payment terms. 
Only 10% down: Write quick 
for present special offer. 


Under stumps is a bumper harvest of extra profit 
gold dollars. Get it. Make big money in spare time 
pulling stumps with the Hercules. 1,400 crisp green- 
back dollar bills is what J. A. Replogle, Appanoose 


Co., Iowa, made with the Hercules shown above— 
in one year, spare time. $10,000 in six years. Think 
of it! Thousands of Hercules owners are simply 


coining extra money hand over fist. Why not you? 
If you simply clear your own farm, the Hercules 
will more than pay for itself—by the added value 
of cleared land against stump, and by the big money- 
making crops you will get from the rich soil. The 
Hercules will pay for itself many times over if you 
clear neighbors’ land. Wm. Nelson, Kan., cleared 
his farm, made $2,000 pulling neighbors’ stumps, 
then sold his Hercules. The Hercules Stump Puller 
is a money-maker—all over, for thousands of own- 
ers. It will be for you, too. 


“Quicker, Cheaper; Gets All the 
Roots” 


This is what J. 
about the Hercules: 


K. Detwiler, Bristol, 
“Our stumps are 


Ind., says 
white oak, 


large center, tap rooted—we think sometimes they 
come from China.” M. B. McRill, Kinder, La., 
wrote: “I find the cost of pulling stumps (with 


Hercules) “is not half as much as blowing, or burn 
ing, or cutting’ and Geo. Hugle, Nehawka, Neb 
said: “The (Hercules) Stump Puller is much cheaper 
safer, and faster than any other method—with 3 men 
we pulled at the rate of 200 stumps a day.” W. P. 
Blain, Kansas State Agricultural College, said that 
a stump puller was an economy; much better and 
cheaper than explosive; much safer; and left no 
roots in the ground. A. H. Wright, Oklahoma State 
Agric. School, recommended to J. N. Maloy, Leflore 
Co., the Hercules as the best method for pulling 
stumps. 


Every Acre Counts Now With Crop 


-Booches, Bristol, Tenn. 


“We do not think it can be beat,”’ wrote W. J. 
“We are pulling white pine 
stumps and they have roots 15 and 18 feet long’’— 
and thousands of Hercules owners say the same 


thing. 


Comes Complete—No Extra Parts’ 
to Buy or Make 


I now have a better, faster working, more depend- 
able and easier operated machine than ever. A com- 
plete stump: puller in a single unit—comes ready 
for you to hitch your team to, is mounted on skids 
with a special hitch—our new patent steel sweep 


sector. afe, dependable and a wonderful time- 
saver. Everything included. Above is our Im- 
proved No. 200 Model. Exact duplicate of model 


that won tests in England. Unconditionally guar- 
anteed against breakage. I back it with a three 
year guarantee—flaw or no flaw—and send it any- 
where on 30 days’ trial. 


Get My Special Low-Price Offer 


Just think! A down payment of only 10 per cent 
brings either one of the Hercules Stump Pullers to 
you. Quickly pays for itself and makes big money 
for you—in spare time. The Hercules will pull any 
stump, any place, cheaper and better than any othet 
method or machine. It is dependable. 1925 models 
have new, added practical time-saving, labor-saving, 
money-saving features. Let me show you the easy 


and sure way to make money in spare time with 
the Hercules. Send me your name and addfess. 
No obligation. Send no money. I will mail you 
free catalog with all details about the Hercules, 


why it is the best stump puller made, and my special 
low-price, easy-payment offer I am making for 
limited time only. Write today—now! 
































Like 
Wheelbarrow, from 


Easily Moved — 


stump to stump. Ideal 
stump puller to use in 











wet, soggy marsh land 
and unusually thick 
stumps—places where 
horse can’t work. 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
913 29th Street Centerville, lowa 


Prices High 


Stump land should be cleared—at once 
est and most dependable way is with the 


% 4 > 
|} ¥ ‘AND: POWE? 
‘| ail ou . on One man easily pulls 
biggest stumps, Easies 


The easi 


Hercules 





Get FREE 
Book and 


































E| fas har 1 ate 
' 
wal ma » we have ever 
f HERCULES MFG. CO., made, Single, double, details of my 
| » 913 29th St., Centerville, lowa triple and iruple E P 
. “ ‘; 
| Please mail me Free, without obligation, your 1925 red asy ay- 
catalog—also nils of your present special price e ; 
offer on H and all facts about how I can make hs ment Plan— 
the Hercu) f itself many times over by pulling ables 
my own ind neighbors i com 
pure ever aud turee 
speeds Has quick O 
EE di iad, calle ang o deieteaah >aws.s oks SEke tala tae winding cable and oth- 
er features that save y 
time and labor. Extra DOWN 
I A nl a a a long cable and all nec- 
essary equipment fur- ™ 
nished with machine RB: wlance F asy 
ACURA nasnakesen aenees Route No. Priced remarkably low 
Se ae eS ] —Easy payments, too! P 1ymen ts 
} Write quick for money- 4 rrerie 
I want to clear...... i a et Saving offer. 









(State kind of timber) 





